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ABSTRACT 

This report examines sex discrimination in 
institutions of higher education and the implications for all Office 
of Education programs. Part I presents an overview of sex 
discrimination in education^ including: (1) early education 
reinforces ideals of male superiority; (2) sex discrimination in 
secondary education; (3) biases in postsecondar y education; (4) women 
with special needs encounter additional difficulties; (5) the 
education system as an employer; and (6) research and development. 
Part II describes the relationship between the federal education 
agencies and the pervasive sex discrimination docum^anted in Part I. 
Chapter I outlines existing disci imination in Health, Education and 
Welfare programs and necessary steps to carry out a legal mandate to 
end discrimination in federal education programs. Chapter II presents 
a plan for creative federal leadership in fulfilling the spirit of 
the laws against sex discrimination. (Author/HJH) 
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How can educdtion^-known for decades as a ^^.orrKiin's f1elci"--be 
guilty of discrimination against womfen? This report* addressed first 
of dU to that paradox, surmarlzes the evidence that our educational 
institutions everywhere have been denying females their right to 
equal opportunities as students and as employees. Second* it explains 
how HEW education aid has contributed to sex discrimination and 
recomp.ends action to make Federal education programs part of the 
solution* not part of the prob1efp<. 

In the wake of rising public concern about discrimination against 
women in education* the Commissioner of Education (then Sidney P\ 
MarUnd, Or J established last May a task force to investigate the 
impact of Office of Education programs on women. Just a few months 
earlier, the HEW Women's Action Program had called attention to sex 
bias in several Office of Education programs and recommended changes; 
Secretary Richardson asked that they be implemented. Meanwhile, by 
late spring* more important events were at hand as Congress moved toward 
enactment of sweeping legislation banning all Federal education aid 
to any institution or individuals practicing sex discrimination. 

Believing that these events had profound implications for all 
Office of Education programs and deserved a studied* comprehensive 
agency response* Commissioner Marland asked his 12-member task force 
to report back with findings and advise on the agency*s response. 
This is that report. 

Besides the Office of Education* the task force also looked at 
the activities of two other HEW units: the new National Institute of 
Education* whose research and develop;; nt functions were still part 
of OE when the task force began its work* and the Office for Civil 
Rights, whose enforcement efforts will certainly affect the speed 
with which the education community meets women's demands for equality. 

The information presented here was gleaned both from the general 
literature on sex bias in education and from agency program staff. 
To find out about the relationship between specific programs and sex 
discrimination, we worked from questionnaires tailored to individual 
programs --sometimes by gathering responses in writing* more often by 
personally interviewing program administrators and staff. Questions 
were far-ranging: they covered program participation by sex* the role 
of women in administering projects in the field, past efforts to 
reduce sex discrimination in, agency programs and special projects 
aimed at expanding opportunities for women. 

Information on many programs was sketchy or nonexistent, either 
because very little information of any kind is gathered at the 
Federal level {as in many formula grant programs) or because programs 
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have not yet recognized the need to collect data comparing the 
participation of males and fen-iales. The task force study, then, 
has only scratched the surface, and we hope that it wiD prompt 
program officials to look much more closely at the relationship 
between their own programs and sex discrimination. 

The 12 task force members represented various shadei of 
opinion about the role of women in American society; the viewpoints 
and recommendations presented here reflect a consensus rather than 
complete unanimity. Despite differing viewpoints, we did agree on 
several fundamental premises which underlie the report: 

that every person has a basic human and constitutional 
right to equal opportunity; 

that the education system must strive to enable each 
individual to explore his or her unique potential to 
the fullest! and 

that both males" and females are now prevented from 
doing that by society^s insistence on traditional 
definitions of the proper roles of men and women. 

With women's rights^ as with other areas of civil rights, the 
issue is basically a human one: how do we see that all An^ericans — 
males and females, rich and poor, black, brown and white--can take 
their places as human beings with the same human and civil rights? 

For it is clear that discrimination against women is part of a 
much broader problem of exploitation and exclusion in American 
society^ Women share the experience of second-class citizenship with 
ethnic minorities, the handicapped and the poor. While the task 
force was not able to analyze the educational needs of these groups, 
we do believe that many of our recommendations also apply to them. 
We urge that agency officials consider this as they act on task force 
recommendations. 

We have presented our report in two parts. The first, a summary 
of the problems women face throughout American education, reflects 
the task force's concern that sexism in education is still a little 
understood phenomenon. We hope that the report will help to inform 
people, both inside HEW and out, about the seriousness and m^agnitude 
of the inequalities women confront within the education system. The 
second part examines the relationship of HEW education programs to 
the problem and presents an agenda for action. 

Women seeking equal opportunities in education have just begun 
to win public recognition for their grievances. In this media- 
oriented society, gaining public attention is genuine progress. 
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The question now for Federal education officials, as for educators 
throughout the nation» Is whether we will now move beyond that 
symbolic victory to substantive change. That is the challenge. 
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PART I 

SfX DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATION; AN OVERVIEW 



students and as workers ^ ''^^^ 
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SEX DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATION; AN OVERVIEVI 



As the decade advances ♦ equality for women is emerging 
as one of education's thorniest and most urgent issues. And 
1 ittle wonder. 

At a time when women are demanding equality as both a 
human and a constitutional right, our schools are still imparting 
concepts of male superiority. Although women are close to half 
the working population, education is still primarily preparing 
them to be housewives. As an employer, the education system 
is equally guilty. Women working in education can generally 
expect lower pay, less responsibility and far less chance for 
advancement than men working at the same level. 

The situation is not without its bright spots. But 
mounting evidence makes it clear that unequal treatment of the 
sexes is the rule in education, not the exception. As a girl 
progresses through the education system, she confronts serious 
biases and restrictions at each level, simply because she is 
f ema 1 e , 



EARLY EOUCATrON REINFORCES IDEAS OF MALE SUPERIORITY 



From the time they first start school, children learn 
from teachers s textbooks, games and films that males are 
superior to females. 

Elementary school textbooks reveal startling biases. 
Females are continually underplayed as topics of interest. An 
extensive study covering 144 readers from 15 reading series* 
varying from primer to 6th grade level, disclosed that while 
boy^ vvere the focus of 881 ''amusing and exciting" stories, 
only 344 of these stories centered around girls. Similarly, 
there were 282 stories featuring adult males, but only 127 
stories about women. In addition, there were 131 biographies 
of famous men, but only 23 of famous women J 
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Derogatory coriTients aifned at girls in general were conimon 
w all these readers. One reader depicts a girl getting lost in 
London with the caption* "Girls are always late.'' Another primer 
denigrates girls with a "Look at her* Mother, just look at her. 
She is just like a girl. She gives up." and again with ''You cannot 
write and spell well enough to write a book. You are just two 
littU-f girls." 2 

Other sex stereotypes are convnonly threaded through grade 
school curriculum materials. Girls emerge as* passive, dependent, 
and incompetent, while boys ar? active, self-reliant, and 
successful Mothers mostly appear as housecleaners, clothesmenders, 
grocery shoppers and cake bakers; fathers are wage earners. 

The negative influence that biased curriculum materials 
exert on children is reinforced by differences in the way 
teachers and administrators treat boys and girls. Teachers 
comrr.unica te their expectations of ^'feminine" and ^'masculine'' 
behavior in subtle ways: girls are asked to do light classroom 
chores (watering the flowers or decorating the Valentine box), 
boys are assigned to the heavier and more responsible tasks 
{(roving chairs or hall patrol). Physically active girls are 
labeled "tomboys"; boys who cry are '^sissies." 

Then too, the traditional classroom set-up, with children 
sitting quietly row by row, is difficult for most children, but 
e.^pecially hard for boys who have been encouraged from birth to 
be physically active. Teachers tend to reward passivity and 
obedience, qualities many girls have already acquired. 

This dichotomy in roles is undoubtedly reinforced when 
children look at adult roles in their own schools, where they 
are likely to see that women teach and men run things: an early 
and potentially damaging lesson in "career education." For while 
85 percent of all public school elementary teachers are women, 
79 percent of the elementary school principals are men,^ 

By the time children are ready to leave grade school, they 
have already begun to develop distinct inapressions of the limitations 
placed on them because of their sex. 
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SEX OISCRIMliNATlON IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 



Once children reach secondary school, they are likely to 
confront even mre rigid sex stereotyping. Both girls and boys 
may oe prevented from taking advantage of certain educational 
activi ti<='S, although restrictions facing girls are far more serious 
than these boys usually face, 

Sex; b i a s ed Cu r r^i cu 1 urn Ma t er i a 1 s 

Sex biases in the curriculum are a problem at this level too, 
though the focus has shifted: women are ignored more often than 
maligned. In history and social studies texts, for example, 
wortien--their achievements and their concerns--are virtually 
invisible.. The history of women^s exploitation and their struggle 
for equality is dealt with superficially, if mentioned at all, 

^stereotyping Interests a nd Abi lities 

Early on* girls and boys discover they are expected to develop 
different "apti tudes'*--boys in math and science, girls in English 
and the arts. Teachers, principals, and parents may encourage 
boys to pursue these "masculine" fields, but admonish girls to 
stick to the "feminine" fields* There is no question that these 
sex stereotypes have an effect. The National Assessment Study 
discovered* for instance* that while there was little difference 
between boys and girls in science writing at age 9, the gap widened 
increasingly at ages 13, 17, and young adulthood, 

Sex-Se gregated Courses 

Children who do display unconventional interests may be 
blocked from pursuing them because ^appropriate courses are 
restricted to the other sex. Home economics and industrial arts 
classes are frequently segregated by sex, making it difficult for 
both sexes to acquire basic home management skills. Men don't 
learn to cook or mend; women can't put up a shelf or fix an 
electrical outlet. Young people are becoming interested in 
what the other half is learning; in an informal survey taken in 
Boston recently, girls in traditionally female vocational education 
said they would rather take industrial arts than hooiO econoniics, 
if they had the chance. Students of both sexes have begun to 
demand that these cour,'^i?s be coeducational* A few pioneering 
school districts have combined home economics and industrial arts 
into courses covering a range of "survival" skills, others have 
devised "bachelor cooking" courses, while others have simply 
opened uu the old courses to both sexes. 
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Segregat ed Academic and Vo cational Schools: Separate Biit Not Equal 

Opportunities for girls are further limited by restricted 
admissions In schools. Academic and vocational hiqh schools in 
large school districts sometimes exclude one sex entirely or 
require higher admissions standards for girls than for boys. 
Simply because of their sex, students may find themselves Ineligible 
for the school offering the best or only courses in their field 
of Interest. 

Until recently, New York City excluded girls from two of the 
city's high quality public academic high schools special wing 
in science, mathematics and technology, '^wo years after a cour^ 
order opened the first school, the Board of Education was still 
listing these schools for /'boys only" in its official catalogue. ^ 

Vocational high schools In big cities are also frequently 
sex segregated, A 19/1 telephone survey by OE's Office of legislation 
found, for example, that Ihe District of Columbia had four (two for 
men, two for women); Baltimore, four (also two for each); and New 
York Cityi 18 (13 for males, five for females). 

Separate does not mean equal. Boys' vocational high schools 
tend to offer training for more diverse and better paying jobs* 
The segregated schools In New York City prevent girls from tak-ing 
courses in 17 different vocational fields: architectural drafting, 
dental labs orocessing, jewe?ry making, industrial chemistry and 
upholsterv <3$ well as areas in heavy Industry, Boys are excluded 
from two*^ 

A comparison of Boston's two trade high schools, one for each 
sex, is particularly reveal ing. 

Boys at Boston Trade High choose from courses in automobile 
mechanics, basic electronics, cabinotmaking, carpentry, drafting^ 
electrical technology, machine shop, painting, plumbing, printing, 
sheet metal and welding. At Trade High School for.Girls, on the 
other hand, students are only offered programs in o^othing, foods, 
beauty culture, and comniercial art. The average expected wage 
for trades taught at Trade High School for Girls is 47 percent 
less than that for the trades available at Boston Trade High School 
for Boys , ' 

In addition, nonvocational course offerings at these schools are 
determined by sex. At Trade High School for Girls, students 
take typinq and merchandising, while boys at Boston Trade learn 
geom.etry, trignometry and physics. Girls can study biology but 
not chemistry. Interestingly, the Boston school system makes 
exceptions for boys who v/ant to be admitted to the girls* trade 
school (seven were enrolled in 1970), but no exceptions have 
ever been made for girls who sought admission to the trade school 
for boys.^ 
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Justifications for this kind of rank discrimination ran<je 
from the well meaning--''5he won't be able to get a job''--to the 
absurd*-*'We can't let gu-ls do metal v/ork because they have to 
wear masks and work with sparks. "5 whatever the excuse, schools 
must stop denying students free choice in vocational trainingt 

The fact is that some want training in vocations 

now d0f)»1nated by men, and vice versa. Women have succeeded, despite 
tre.Tendous resistance, in all or tnese fields; during World War II 
the Dopular ''Rosie the Riveter'* served as evidence that ."omen were 
effectively replacing man in many industry jobs. Sex discrimination in 
employment has been illegal since 1964; now it is illegal in 
vocational schools* too. 

Equality in job training is not a minor concern for women. 
Despite the persistent myth that ''woman's place is in the home/' 
women are now a permanent and growing sector of the work force. 
Within the past thirty years, the number of wo/nen in the work force 
has more than doubled, so that today two out of every five workers 
are women JO Nearly two thirds of the new jobs created during the 
]960*s were held by women J ^ 

Nor are women only temporar^ily employed or merely working for 
'*pin money.*' Seventy percent of women er.ployed are working 
full -time* and the average woman v.orker has a full -time worklife 
expectancy of 2S years J? Nearly half the women employed in 1971 
were ^^vorking because of pressing economic need. ^3 

So long as the schools continue to steer girls into vocational 
training for lov/-paying jobs, they will continue to contribute to 
the earnings gap between working wom.en and working men, That gap 
is substantial and growing worse. In }955> a woman working full- 
time earned only 64 percent of a man's earnings, but by 1970> she 
was only earning 59 percent as muchJ4 

Athletics 

Schools sponsor physical education and extramural sports 
because educators recognize the importance of life-long habits of 
physical fitness. These habits are needed as much by womsen, as 
workers and mothers, as by men* However, girls get short shrift 
in physical education, both at the secondary and higher education 
level. Schools and colleges devote greater resources to boys* 
than to girls' athletics: in facilities, coaches> equipment and 
interscholastic competition. In one midwestern district, school 
officials spent ten times as much on boys' athletics as on girls'; 
and there is no reason to believe that Uns school district was 
unusual J5 Girls are often either excluded from interscholastic 
competition or required to play under restrictive rules specially 
designed for girls* games. In one case, State rules for high school 
athletics forced a high school to deny its best tennis player both 
coaching and the chance to ccr.pele. Why? The athlete as female J6 
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L^P^Pil}£'3 ..f ^^^^ ^^--^^ ^ ^ ^ t u de n t s 

Oiscrimination is particularly severe for one group of students-- 
those who become pregnant. Every year over 200,000 young women under 
18 give birthJ7 Usually these young wosnen are expelled from school 
at the fi'^st siiin cf pregnancy. Out of 1 7,000 school districts sur- 
veyed in 1970, fewer than ore third offered pregnant school-age girls 
any education at all School districts that did allow students to 
study during pregnancy usually kept them at honio or segregated them 
in special classes for various reasonS"-on cnoral grounds, for special 
protection or for convenience J ^ 

None of these reasons justify denying a young woman the right 
to regular public education with her peers. There is no evidence 
that pregnant students are rrorally contagious. Class attendance 
poses no greater health hazard to pregnant woitien than performing a 
job, doing housework or caring for other children^-all things that 
wo^ren coninionly do up until childbirth* 

Expulsion coPipounds the already serious problems of teenage 
pregnancy. Of every ICO pregnant teenagers who leave school, 86 
never come back. Rejected, cast out with a child to support and 
often no salable skills, these teenagers are nine times n^ore likely 
to comt'iit suicide than their peers. 20 

Eighty-five percent will keep their babies, either to raise an 
illegitimate child alone or to enter into a early inarriage that is 
three or four times more likely to end in divorce than niarriages in 
any other age groups. 21 Their children are four times rr^ore likely 
to have psychological problem than those with older parents, Air-ong 
the teenage oiothers who refrain unmarried, 85 percent go on welfarc.^^ 

Guidance and Counseling 

As a qirl prepares to leave secondary school to take a job or 
to seek further education, school guidance counseling may further 
dissuade her from striking off in acadeniic or vocational directions 
which may be her choice but which are usually reserved for men. 



Many guidance counselors advise students to do what's 
''practical/' Unfortunately ^ what is considered practical may lead 
to a tragic under-uti 1 ization of women's talents and skills. 
Counselors may advise girls to go into conventional ^'women's fields," 
regardless of their interests or abilities. But, as we have stated 
above, nany girls are interested in other fields. 
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Sex dlscriMinatloa to another form of o'ndance— vocational 
interest tests- -has begun lo attract pubHc attention. One test, 
tho Strong Vocatfonal ItUerest Blank, received widespread 
attention when cited for sex bias in K^irch 197? by the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. As the association's 
resolution calling for the tost revv^ion explained: 

The Blanks (SVI6) provide different occupational 
scores for men and wow^n: woiren cannot be scored on 
occupations like certified public accountant, 
purchasing agent, and public administrator; men 
cannot be scored on occupations such as medical 
technologist* recreation leader and physical 
education teacher. 

When the same person takes both tests, the profiles 
turn out differently: one woman scored high as a 
dental assistant, physical therapist, and occupational 
therapist on the woman's profile, and as a physician, 
psychiatrist, and psychologist on the nian's form. 23 



BIASES IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



Although more and more women are demanding and gaining access 
to postsecondary education, the record Is not one of consistent 
progress. The proportion of women undergraduates and professional 
students grew from 30 percent in 1950 to 41 percent in 1970, but 
was still sn^ller than it was in 1930. And women won a higher 
proportion of the doctorate degrees during the 1920*s, 1930's, 
and 1940's than they did in the 1960^s.24 

According to one study, only half of the female high school 
graduates qualified For college work actually do go on to college, 
while 65 percent of the qualified men do 25 The proportions of 
women shrink on each step of the educational ladder. Women earn 
just over half the high school diplomas; but they earn 43 percent 
of the bachelor ' s degrees, 40 percent of the master's degrees, 
and only 13 percent of the doctorates. 26 

Women also have a more difficult time gaining access to top 
quality education. In the 35 undergraduate institutions, both 
single sex and coeducational, jirlged the 'most selective in the 
country" by one college handbook, won^en represented only 29.3 
percent of the admissions in 1970, They were only 32 percent 
of those admitted to the coeducational Insti tutions.27 
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Yet women perfom as well or bottor th<in thevr male peers in 
both the secondary and the undergraduate years. Sex di:;crirnina- 
tion-^in w^rimission$, student aid awards and counsel ing--contribute 
to these disparities. 

Sex discr1(ninat1on in ddn)issions--co/Monp}aco in public and 
private institutions, single sex and coeducat1onal--is one obstacle 
facing woinen seeking higher education. 

Most of the approximately 300 institutions which exclude members 
of one SOX are private, although a few public institutions close their 
doors to women. Of these, the U.S. military acadea^ies are the most 
prominent. Because of the single-sex pattern of higher education in 
Virginia in 1964, the State system that year rejected 21,000 women 
and not a single male. Since then, the State has changed its policies. 
Sex discrimination in admissions to public institutions is particularly 
burdensone, since publ ic education is in cjcneral, substantially less 
expensive than private education. 

Most students attend coeducational institrtions of higher 
education, and it is in admissions to these schools that discri- 
mination against women is so damaging. Coeducational institutions, 
both public and private, use various strategies to limit the number 
of women admitted. Some use quota systems to maintain a steady 
ratio of male and female students, almost always with women in the 
si^inority Cornell University, for example, maintains a male/female 
ratio of 3:1', Harvard/Radcl i f fe , 4:1.29 xhe main ca;i>pus at 
Pennsylvania State University, a public institution, this year 
ended a long-standing quota of ?.5 men to every woman. 30 

Other institutions simply demand higher admission standards 
for women than for men. Whatever the system, women jiually come 
out on the short end. As a faculty member at one graduate school 
coninented: "Our general admissions policy has been, if the body 
is warrn and mle^take it; if it's female, make sure it*s an A- 
from Bryn Mawr/'31 

Stucient Aid 

Sex discrimination in student aid awards is another roadblock 
for women seeking higher education. The Educational Testing 
Service (ETS) recently documented a clear pattern of sex discri- 
mination in student aid. ETS found that women averaged $215 less 
in student financial aid than men, though women had equal financial 
need. To compound the problem, men working to defray college costs 
earned more than female students. This was not only true in off- 
campus jobs: the biggest disparities were in jobs provided by 
colleges and universities, where men averaged $300 per year, or 
78 percent, more than women. 32 
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Women are offcctively excluded from certain kinds of 
scholdrship aid. Government scholarships designed to attract men 
into military service* such as ROTC scholarships* have not been 
available to women, nor can n^ost weaken qualify for veterans' 
benefits. Athletic scholarships, a significant portion of 
financial aid in some institutions, are liinited to mi). And many 
private scholarships and fellowships are designated for men only. 
Until 1969 New York University Law School, for example, excluded 
\*^onx}n from competition for Root-TiUien scholarships* generous 
$10,000 scholarships for "fucure public leaders/' a category which 
apparently was felt to be suitable only for men, 33 

Accorviing to ETS, the only type of student aid where v/omen 
averaged larger sums than men was in loans--probably because they 
receive less aid from other sources and mst rely on larger loans, 34 
Loans are an expensive way of financing an education for anyone, 
but they represent a particularly heavy burden for women, since 
women have less earning power than men. 

Women who are married or raising children may have 
particular difficrUy securing the aid they need to remain in 
or return to school, financial aid officers may feel that these 
women do not need help, since they have husbands to support them, 
or that they are probably not serious about obtaining an education. 
In addition, financial aid is difficult to obtain for part-time 
study, which poses an additional handicap for women with children 
who can only attend school part-time. 

Cqunsel ing 

Counseling for women in higher education hcldi^ the same hazards 
it does for younger womien in secondary schools. Advisors often urge 
women to avoid "masculine" academic fields or discourage them from 
applying to graduate schools where conwn wisdom has it that it's 
hard for women to get in. Women are often warned against seeking 
further education^ despite good academic records: 

- ''Have you ever thought about journalism? (to a student 
planning to get a PhO in political science)^ I know 
a lot of women journalists who do very well.*' 

. ''A pretty girl like you will certainly get married. 
Why don^t you stop with an M./^.?"35 

Biases against women in each of these areas--admissions, student 
aid and counsel inq— are typically rationalized by widely-held prej- 
udices and presumptions about women and their needs. !t is assumed 
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that ^om man will always provide for a woman, that woir.en won't 
complete their education, or that worsen don't really need an 
education. As a young widow with a five-year old child who 
needed a fellowship to continue her studies was told, ''You're very 
attractive. You'll get married again. We have to give fellowships 
to pt'Ople who really need theni/'35 

In fact, none of these assumptions hold up. Millions of women 
will remain single, be divorced or widowed, or marry a low wage- 
earner. 37 According to the data available, women are slightly more 
likely to complete high school and slightly less likely to complete 
postsecondary degree programs than men in the same field. The more 
education a woman has, the more likely she 1s to hold a job, A 
study of female Ph.O's seven years after receiving their degrees 
found 91 percent v/orking--81 percent fun-ttme»38 Moreover, it is 
shortsighted to suggest that a man needs a college education if he 
works for pay, while a woman doesn*t if she works at raising 
children. 

Undoubtedly, many of the mytf)S persist because many people are 
simply unable to accept women as equals to men. The attitude is 
perhaps best expressed in a comment of Nathan Pusey while president 
of Harvard. Upon learning of the end to graduate student deferments 
during the Vietnam war, Pusey said, '^We shall be left with the blind, 
the lame, and the women/'39 



WOMEN WITH SPtCIAL NEEDS ENCOUNTER ADDITIONAL DIFFICULTIES 



Because of their special life patterns, many women with family 
responsibilities experience special difficulties in acquiring an 
education. For mothers who wish to continue their studies while 
their children are young, finding adequate, affordable child care 
is a major problem. Others who interrupt their education to raise 
children or pay for a husband's education find returning to educa- 
tion limited by such problems as a dearth of part-time study 
opportunities and by credit transfer problems. 

These problems are shared Dy wonen at all levels of the 
socio-economic scale whether they are looking for basic literacy 
education, occupational training or retraining, or a high school, 
undergraduate or graduate degree. Women with families need special 
services and flexible arrangements few education institutions have 
been will ing to offer. 
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students' child care needs have not been adequateiy met. Day care 
is hot readily available for t^^any people and costs are still prohibf- 
live, while low-cost cooperative day care centers are growing in 
popularity, adequate child care can be expensive. A recent study of 
"quality" child care centers, estimated average costs at $2*600 per 
child per year.'tO 

A worrian with children who is not working r^^ust add child care costs 
to her educational e.xpenses, since she would no longer be at home pro- 
viding these services free of charge. Without help in shouldering child 
care co5itSj large numbers of won^en must stay home or despite a desire 
to continue their education. 

In postsecondary education, demands for child care assistance 
nave exploded within the last three or four years. Child care 
centers subsidized partially at university expense have begun to 
appear on campuses. Centers often double as research laboratories 
for campus scholars and students. However » efforts to date are 
still grossly insufficient. The American Association of University 
Women reports that no more than 5 percent of our colleges and 
universities offer day care services. Some are open only to 
faculty children; many impose extremely selective admissions 
criteria to deal with the surplus of applications. Waiting lists 
are long,^^ 

The child care issue has not won much visibility in secondary 
and vocational schools, perhaps because these schools have tradi- 
tionally refused responsibility for educating young women with 
children. With growing recognition that pregnancy and motherhood 
are not acceptable grounds for denying young people the right to 
public education, schooV systems will have to confront the child 
care issue. Child care services may be essential for keeping 
young mothers in school . 

National statistics on the number of mothers seeking child 
care assistance in order to attend school are nonexistent. 
However, we do know that in 1971 over two million college studonts, 
2fi percent of the total national enroll^nent, were mar^M'od^^^ And 
over 200,000 worr.en under 18 have children each year. 

Child care services have barely begun to meet the demands, 
either for woiren already struggling to balance studies and child 
care responsibilities, or for women who might return to education 
or training if they had access to acceptable child care. 
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Part-Time Study. Needs 



Although not as limiting as lack of access to child care 
facilities, other hurdles stand in front of the wofren who wish to 
return to school, including a dearth of part-time study oppor- 
tunities. For nic^ny wo^on, part-time study is often the only way 
to combine childrearing with learning* More and more people of 
both sexes, unable or unwilling to devote full time to educatloni 
are demanding access .to postsecondary education* 

Although no na^onal oata aie available, part-time study 
opportunities clearly do not corne close to meeting this demand. 
Part-tifre vocational or manpoweV training is extremely rare* 
Traditional continuing education courses offered part-time usually 
cannot be creditea toward a degree, and many undergraduate schools 
still close their doors to all part-time students. 

Academic Credit Probl ems 

Because families often go where the husbands' opportunities 
take them» credit transfer probletrs in higher education are 
particularly acute among married won^en. Many institutions refuse 
to accept transfer credits from other institutions. Even if they 
accept academic credits already earned, no credit is noriTially given 
for the years of experience and learning these women have had out- 
side the classroom. 

'he Age Ha ndic ap 

Some institutions discriminate, either openly or covertly^ 
against applicants over a certain age. This policy falls harshly 
on women hoping to continue their education after raising their 
children. 



Both women and rnen can benetit frcn. adjustments in conventional 
institutional practices. The failure of education institutions to 
respond to the needs of women and men returnrng- to 
education is an unjust and inexcusable waste of valuable human 
resources* Not only are these individuals denied fulfillment of 
their potential, but the institutions themselves suffer by not 
using the wealth of experience these people have already acquired. 
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THt ^OUCATION SYSTEM AS AN cMPlOYER 



Wooioa employed in the education system -face discrimination 
practic*2s just as dainaginy as those women experience as students. 

Educatioru tradition has it» is a woman's field. Women make 
up the bulk of the Nation':^ teaching staff in the elernentary and 
secondary schools; yet iney remain a largely untapped and under- 
utilizeci source of educational Uiadership. Women are denied equal 
pay and equ.^1 opportunity for advancement and they are channeled 
into a small nuaiber of '^approved'* educational fields. Wherever 
you look in education, wofnen abound in the lower ranks and there, 
generally^ they stay. 

Women returrn'fuj to careers in education face many of the same 
obstacles women returning as students encounter. Pregnant teachers 
frequently receive the same suimary treatment as pregnant students-- 
policies require them to leave the jobs while pregnant, often with 
no guarantee of a place when they return. Day care services or 
subsidies are rarely available to en)ployees in education and part- 
time employment opportunities are scarce. 

Women in Administra tive Positions 

Elementary and secondary schools are mainly staffed by women, 
but when teachers are selected to move into the administrative 
ranks, men are usually chosen. In school year 1970-71, 67 percent 
of all public school teachers were women, but women constituted: 

* 31 percent of the departiiient heads, 

- 15 percent of the principals, and 

- 0.6 percent of the superintendents,^^ 

Pre-:.ently, only two Chief State School Officers are women--those 
ir. Montana and Guam. When women do get into administrative 
positions, it is usually at the elementary school level where 
responsibility > pay, and status are lower. While 20 percent of the 
elementary school principals in 1970-71 were female, women were 
only 3.5 percent of the junior high school principals and 3 percent 
of the high school principals. ^5 

In postsecondary education administration, women are even less 
visible* but the same pattern holds, Ken dominate college and 
university administration, particularly at the policy-making levels. 
The National Education Association's 1971-72 survey of higher edu- 
cation institutions found that of 953 presidencies in 4-year 
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institutions, women held only 32; the proportion is about the same 
In 2-yeor colleges, Even some of the wonien's colleges, which 
historically guaranteed wojren opportunities for administrative 
leadership, have been hiring n^ale presidents in recent years. 

Fwalo trustees are rare, A 1970 A/nerican Association of 
University Women survey found that ?1 percent of the institutions 
responding to the survey had not a single female trustee and 
another ?.b percent had only one*^^ The only deanship vjomen were 
likely to hold was dean of woT.en; only 21 percent of the deans of 
administration, faculty or "instruction were women, 48 Perhaps the 
most startling statistic was the sex breakdown of head librarians 

in 4-year higher education in$titutions--'in a ^ield 83 percent female, 
nearly 70 percent of the head librarians were men, 

A long tradition of excluding women from top administrative 
positions in education may discourage some women from aspiring to 
administrative positions. However, the fact remains that admini- 
stration is "the way up'' in Am erican publ ic education in terms of 
salary, responsibility and status. It is absurd to conclude that 
many women year after year voluntarily turn their backs on these 
hallmarks of advancement. 

PJscrimination Ag^ainst Women in Higher Education Faculties 

Colleges and universities present an array of obstacles to 
women who want to teach at that level. Less than one in five 
faculty miembers is a womn. A recent study of the University 
of California at Berkeley pointed out that 23 percent of the 
university's doctorates in psychology went to women, but the last 
time a won^n had been hired in the psychology department was in 
1924.50 Discrimination in hiring at large and prestigious insti- 
tutions has forced many women to take jobs in small institutions 
with lower pay and status and less opportunity for research. 

Once women join the faculty, discrimination makes it much 
harder for them to move up through the ranks than for men. Almost 
40 percent of the full-time instructors at 4-year institutions are 
women, but the proportion of women drops with each rise in rank. 
Women comprise: 

' 2] percent of ihe assistant professors, 

- 15 percent of the associate professors, and 

- 9 percent of the full professors. 51 

Womien are likely to remain on each step of the academic 
ladder long after their male colleagues with the same qualifications 
have moved on. While it has been reported that females with doctorates 
"have somewhat greater academic ability than their male counterparts/^52 
barely tialf of all women with doctorates and 20 years of academic 
experience are full professors, but 90 percent of the men with the 
sam^e qualifications have reached that rank. 53 
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Tctkintj into account all the possible factors influercTug faculty 
rank, Aslin antl Bayer concluded in a recent analysis that sex dis- 
crimination Is an ifiiportant factor in cleterminirq faculty rank-^more 
important than such factors as the number of years employed at the 
institution^ the numlijr of books published and the number of years 
since compUnion of education. 5^ 

In addition, it appears that the more prestigious the insti- 
tution the less likely women are to penetrate the unper ranks. At 
Harvard University, to pick an obvious example, of 411 tenured 
professors in the Graduate School of Arts and Science in 1970-71, 
409 were aien»55 

Salary Discr imination in Education 

Institutions of higher education regularly pay women less than 
men of equal rank. In terms of mediern salaries by rank, women 
instructors earn $610 per year less than male instructors, and 
women full-time professors earn $UCZ per year less than their 
male counterparts. 56 And as time goes on, the gap Is widening, 

Astin and Bayer found that sex was a better independent 
predictor of salary than such factors as years of professional 
employment and type of advanced degree. The authors reported that 
by 1968-69 standards, female faculty members should receive an 
average of $1,000 a year more just to equalize their salaries with 
those of their male colleagues of equal rank and experience. 57 
This is an extremely conservative estimate, since it does not take 
into account financial inequities attributable to other kinds of 
discrimination: in promotions, opportunities for research, hiring 
by high-^paying institutions and other factors. 

At present no data are collected on teacher salaries in 
elementary and secondary schools. However, in some States, 
elementary and secondary schools are prohibited by statute from 
paying women less than men of equal rank, in vocational education 
the median salary in 1969 for female teachers for all levels com- 
bined was $1,158 less than for men; women earned only 87 percent 
as much as their male counterparts, 58 

Sex Tjpi ng By Field 

Within the education professions, positions are highly sex- 
typed. Women tend to be clustered in certain fields; men, in 
others. Women overwhelmingly dominate early childhood education, 
elementary education, and special education. They are 92 percent 
of the school librarians. In vocational education, most of the 
teachers in the health occupations, home economics, and office 
occupations are women. At the lowest end of the professional scale, 
almost all teacher aides and other educational paraprofessionals are 
female. 
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Men» on the other hand» have always dominated teaching positions 
in malhenkxtks, the sciences, Uw» n^,edicine and engineering. In 
vocational education teaching in agriculture, distributive education,, 
technical education and trades and industry has been predominantly 
male* 

In recent years » educators have begun to wage an energetic 
campaign to attract men into the fields of education customarily 
dominated by women, In some of these fields^ the proportion of men 
has increased, stimulated perhaps by tight job n^arkets elsewhere. 
If the same oriergy were devoted to bringing wofr,en into male-dominated 
fields, a few years could bring substantial changes. 

Nonprofessionals in Education 

Women employed as nonprofessiona]s experience similar discrin^ination 
In hiring, advancement and pay. HEW's Office for Civil Rights has 
turned up numerous cases of sex discrimination against nonprofessional 
ef^iployees. In one institution, custodial employees were divided by 
sex into ''maids'' and "janitors.'' Each had the same duties, but maids 
were paid substantially less. In another, 4 pay levels were created 
for the job of clerk; white males received the highest pay, black 
males next highest, white females canie after that, and black females 
were last. All of them had to have the same qualifications and per- 
fonn the same work. 

Career ladders for nonprofessionals and paraprofessionals are 
practically nonexistent. Despite growing popularity of teacher 
aides, few school systems offer these people, almost always women, 
the chance for training and advancement to professional responsibility 
and status. Like most employers , few education institutions have 
begun to face up to the need for career ladders to enable non- 
professional office workers to move into the professional office 
jobs. 



RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT: HELP OR HINDRANCE? 



Research and development can offer valuable insights ano useful 
tools for tackling our most perplexing problems. Despite their 
potential, research and development to date have contributed little 
to our ability to solve one of education's most serious inequities: 
systematic discrimination against the female sex. In general, 
research and development people have shown on)y slight interest in 
exploring sex biases or testing ways of overcoming them. Moreover, 
studies too often ref)ect the anti-female biases of researchers^ 
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Expl onng Sexism throug^^^^^ a nd Developfnent 



It Is encouracjing to note that there are increasing signs of 
interest In research relating to sex biases, particularly among 
feoiale scholars. However, rem<irkably little scholarly work has been 
done on sex discrimination itse]f--either on the precise nature and 
extent of sex bias within thf^ education system, its roots or its 
effects, An ERIC search for research materials on sex discrimina- 
tion produced only 12 items, none containing any empirical results. 59 
Too much of our infonnation on sex discrimination is piecemeal, 
anecdotal or out of date. 

Researchers have produced some infomation on sex differences 
and sex role development. They often report findings on differences 
and similarities between males and femalos-^in play behavior, 
learning styles, interactions with teachers and in other situations. 
Where differences exist, causes are rarely explored. We still lack 
empirical evidence on the extent to which these differences are 
biologically or culturally determined. 

Research on the way children develop concepts of appropriate 
sex role behavior has had similar limitations. There is (as we 
noted earlier) evidence that as children go through school, they 
progressively acquire clearer and more rigid ideas about what is 
expected of males and fer-rales. But we do not know to what extent 
schooling may be responsible or which aspects of the educational 
experience have the strongest influence on children's concepts of 
appropriate sex roles. 

Much of the research on sex role stereotypes has another 
weakness: many studies reflect the researcher* s assumption that 
accepting traditional masculine/ feminine role differences Is 
essential to a child's healthy development* in fact, learning all 
the ''cannots^' and ''must nots'' traditionally associated with being 
female in this society can be a crippling experience. Although there 
have been a few extremely provocative studies on this problem, many 
of the studies of sex role development appear to be motivated by a 
desire to see that boys and girls develop "proper" sex role concepts. 
For instance, researchers studying the effects of female teachers 
on boys frequently express a concern that boys may fail to develop 
"appropriate' sex role identification without male teachers as 
model s. 60 

Unless the necessary research is put to use, it will provide 
little help to children in classrooms. It must be accompanied by 
the products of development-'for instance, new curricula, teaching 
approaches, whole new forms and models that can be put to use in 
real educational settings. As matters stand, curriculum materials 
ana teacher training techniques aimed at helping teachers avoid 
sexist behavior are virtually nonexistent, A few recent education 
experiments do have particular significance for v;omen, e.g., a home- 
corm^unity based career education model and nonresident college degree 
programs with credit for nonacademic experience. However, serious 
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attcfiipts to tackle some of the most basic problems, such as 
techniques to counter sex role stereotyping in the early preschool 
and school years, are lacking. 

Bj a s ed_Que s t i o n na i r e s 

In addition to the dearth of helpful research and development 
relating to sex stereotypes and biases, many studies contain sex 
biases which distort findings and produce knowledge of little or 
no use in solving problems of discriminating against women, Even 
worse, these studies may reinforce popular misconceptions about 
women and encourage educational decisions harmful to them. Some- 
times, for example, biases are based on the outdated assumption^ 
that woman's proper role is homemaker and dependent. Others seem 
to reflect attitudes that women, their lives and aspirat7on$*-and 
barriers to those a$pirations--are not Important enough to be 
studied. 

Sex biases can be found in the kinds of questions researchers 
ask the population being studied, Project TALENT , a major 20-year 
longitudinal study of high school students which began with Office 
of Education support in 1960, offers some examples. The original 
questionnaire sent out to students recognized that mothers may work 
and that they may be chief family wage earners. But the questions 
about responsibilities on the job were limited to fathers' jobs, 
The questionnaire also Included questions relating "your (or your 
future husband's)'* salary to amounts of life insurance, savings 
and investments. Hale students could not include a wife's expected 
income; female students could not consider combined incomes of self 
and spouse. 

Another example turned up recently in a draft questionnaire 
prepared for another major longitudinal study now in progress with 
NCES support, ^2 special questionnaire for those neither in 
school nor employed reflected a number of highly unscientific 
assumptions about the role of women. The researchers assumed that 
everyone who was not employed and not in school was a full-time 
homemaker and female. The questionnaire repeatedly referred to 
"your husband," although there are men who by choice or necessity 
stay home, tending house and/or children. Respondents were also 
asked what vocational training they would prefer, and the choices 
were all occupations traditionally attracting large numbers of 
women: secretarial, dental assistant, food services, beautician, 
child care. Another question asked whether respondents had taken 
noncredit adult education courses--courses for credit were not 
included, implying that women in the home would not be interested 
in academic education for credit» Fortunately, NCES recognized . 
the problems with this questionnaire, and it has never been used, 
[t is a useful example, however, of the kind of biases that creep 
into ostensibly "objective'' and ''scientific'' research. 
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Single Sex Studies 



Researchers sometimes pick members of one sex or the other as 
subjects for study. On the basis of an extensive ERIC search, the 
task force found that this practice tends to produce distorted 
information in areas of great Importance to women* In the abstracts 
surveyed, single sex studies were more than two times as likely to 
use fnales as females. Seventy-eight dealt with males only and 34 
dealt only with females. Again, most of the 2^ abstracts on women 
did not contain empirical studies, while most of the ones on males 
did report study results, 

Researchers are also much more likely to use males rather than 
females as a basis for generalizing about the whole population. In 
our review of the ERIC filesi for example, less than half the titles of 
male-only studies indicated that only men had been studied, while 
more than three fourths of the titles of female-only entries filed 
Indicated that only females had been studied. 

The tendency of researchers to draw general conclusions from a 
study of males is particularly disturbing and particularly prevalent 
in research 1n areas of special Importance to women, or where impor- 
tant differences can be expected between men and women. In the 
abstracts reviewed^ male-only studies focused most often on careers, 
the poor and the emotionally and physically handicapped. Slow 
readers, <5chool dropouts* underachievers, the physically fit and 
delinquents were also the topics of male-only studies. 

Few of the female-only abstracts dealt with careers. None of 
the other topics appeared 1n female-only studies except delinquency, 
which rated a study on "clothing fabric selection'' among delinquent 
girls. There were no studies of female dropouts, no studies of poor 
or ethnic minority females and no studies of handicapped or under- 
achieving females. 

Single sex studies may also reflect faulty assumptions that 
males have a corner on the problem or issue under study: "Women 
don't usually work/' or *'It*s really black males who have the 
problems/' or "Most dropouts are male." None of these assumptions 
are true. Women do usually work, black women are subject to both 
sex and racial discrimination and have extremely serious problems, 
boys are only slightly more likely to drop out. It is time 
researchers understood that women too have pressing needs and began 
affording them the same attention as men. 

The tendency of educational researchers to focus on males 
makes designing education programs that meet women's needs much 
harder. A great deal of research has been undertaken on the theory 
that the knowledge gained can eventually be put to use in changing 
educational practice. Biased research put to use cannot help but 
lead to biased educational approaches, 
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«pto1tatlon'of "oLn T ' f f "J*'^^^ t° t»>^ 

society should seek both fn nn^t, system of formal education, 

to lifelong opportSn? ? s ° Zlo[t S?s''edt:?^ -''t' ''''' 
the female sex. counts, education is falling 
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PART II 
THE HEW MANDATE 



Part II describes the relationship between the Federal education 
agencies and the pervasive sex discrimination we documented in 
Part I. 



Chapter I outlines existing discrimination in HEW programs and 
necessary steps to carry out a legal mandate to end discrimination 
in Federal education programs. 



Chapter II presents a plan for creative Federal leadership in 
fulfilling the spirit of the laws against sex discrimination. 
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THE m mmii 



Until very recently, sex discrimination in education was 
perfectly legal. In fact, sex discrimination in the schools 
attracted little public attention. Only with the re-emergence 
of women's rights as a n^jor national issue did sex discrimina- 
tion in the schools begin to attract serious public attention* 

Recent Executive and Congressional action now bars 
the Federal government from providing aid to an agency or insti- 
tution practicing sex discrimination in education--either against 
students or against employees. In 1968, a Presidential Order 
called on universities and other Federal contractors to end sex 
discrimination in employment- In June 1972, Congress declared 
that ''No person in the United States shall, on the basis of sex, 
be excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or 
be subjected to discrimination under any education program or 
activity receiving Federal assistance, .''1 While some institu- 
tions are exempted, this law extends the sex bias ban to discri- 
mination against both students and employees in almost all 
institutions receiving Federal education aid. 

Both Congress and the President have spoken: wherever^ 
Federal education funds go, sex discrimination must stop . That 
mandate posps a tremendous challenge to HtW and to other government 
agencies with education programs. 

Since the myth of female inferiority is part of the basic 
fabric of our education system, we can hardly expect sex discri- 
mination to disappear with the stroke of a pen. As with any 
progress in civil rights, fundamental change will come only with 
vigorous and persistant action. 

Responsible Federal agencies must take the lead with a 
creative mixture of information and exhortation, incentives and 
sanctions. The Assistant Secretary for Education and the agencies 
reporting to him must be heavily involved in that process. So 
m.ust HEW's Office of Civil Rights and other Federal agencies 
engaged in education support, ^ 
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CHAPTER I: THE LEGAL IMPERATIVE 



As we noted, public concern about sex biases in education and 
laws protecting the rights of women In education are fairly recent. 
It Is not surprising* then, to find that the Office of Education 
has been distributing Federal aid with no questions asked, As a 
result, much of the serious and widespread discrimination described 
earlier is being supported, in part, with Federal education funds. 

Together, the two laws banning Federal education aid to 
Individuals and agencies discriminating against women are 
comprehensive: 

Executive Order 11246, as amended effective 
October 1968, bars sex discrimination in 
employment among all Federal contractors, 
although not among grantees* Contractors 
(which include almost all colleges and 
universities) must draw up plans both to 
correct current discriminatory practices 
and to overcome the effects of past dis- 
crimination. Plans must include specific 
goals and timetables for action* Violations 
can result in withholding or loss of all 
government contracts. ^ 

" Title IX of P.L. 92^318 enacted in June 1972 
prohibits any individual or institution 
benefiting from federal education aid from 
discriminating on the basis of sex, either 
against students or employees. All Federal 
education funds can be cut off if an insti- 
tution fails to comply. There are limited 
exceptions. Religious institutions acting 
on religious grounds and military academies 
are completely exempted and admissions dis- 
crimination is still permissible except in 
vocational, graduate, professional and 
public coeducational undergraduate schools. ^ 
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This chapter explores the implications of these civil rights 
laws for HEW, It outlines: 

major areas of sex bias directly supported by 
Federal education funds; 

action already taken by a few OE offices to 
counteract sex discrimination in programs 
they administer; 

steps the Assistant Secretary for Education 
and agency heads reporting to him must take to 
live up to basic legal requirements; and 

steps the Office for Civil Rights should take 
to strengthen enforcement procedures. 
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UNCQVERING SEX BIAS IN 0£ AND NIE PROGRAMS 



Chiefly because the agency has not been concerned about the 
use of Us funds to deny mcnen equal opportunity, OE and NIE funds 
do directly support discriminatory practices of all kinds* In 
some cases, these are sins of coiwission--unequal pay for equal 
work* for instance. In others, they are sins of oniissions--for 
example, the failure to recruit women actively in predominantly 
male training programs. 

Below, we cite examples of these biases in several iirportant 
<^reas» from career preparation to curriculum development to 
research. The problems highlighted here are by no means the only 
ones, but they are among the most Important, Then, too, the task 
force was dependent on program information available in Washington: 
these are alV program areas where some Information on the linpact on 
women was at hand. 

Vocational and M anpower Training 

As we Indicated .in Part I, vocational and manpower training 
programs, wittingly or unwittingly, are helping to channel the 
bulk of the Nation^s female workers into low-paying jobs» OE's 
own programs are no different. The agency's programs have rein- 
forced, rather than counteracted, a strong tradition of sex bias 
in vocational training. This is true of training programs for 
students under the Vocational Education Act (VEA) and for unemployed 
and underemployed adul ts--primaril v the poor--under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act (MOTA). 

OE programs tend to train women for a much narrower range of 
occupations than men^-occupations which usually promise little 
pay, poor chances for advancement»and minimal challenge. 8y and 
larye, male trainees select from a far greater range of training 
opportunities, resulting in relatively high paid skilled trade and 
technical jobs. 

Under MOTA, a recent study discovered that the Department of 
Labor's individual referral service, which places people in some 
institutional MDTA programs, assigned male trainees to training 
for 177 different occupations; women were only assigned to 12»^ 
Over half the female students in vocational education are being 
trained for support staff office jobs--receptionist, typist, file 
clerk, and so on. In MDTA institutional training in 1970, half 
the women were trained for similar jobs: clerical and sales- 
Sixty-four percent of the men, on the other hand, learned '^machine 
trades" and ''structural work"-- two training categories which 
bring in considerably higher earnings after training. ^ 
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The differences in earnings these disparities will produce 
are tremendously costly to woiren throughout their working lives. 
In fact* the average female MDTA trainee earns less after training 
than the average male trainee does before training, 6 

A great deal of vocational and manpower tr<? fniny is completely 
segregated by sex. Separation of the sexes is taken for granted in 
our vocational and manpower training programs. So much so, that 
when States were asked to identify their best vocational education 
projects serving disadvantaged and handicapped students, 14 listed 
projects serving only one sex.^ Annual reports on MDTA from 
1967-70 feature a total of ^03 photographs, barely 10 percent 
showing classes with both men and women. 

Although home economics and industrial arts programs are not 
strictly vocational education, sex segregation is a common pattern 
here too. The $25.6 million Consumer and Honremaking Education 
program my be supporting extensive sex discrimination, since most 
school systems still exclude boys from home economics courses. 
While the program has no statistics on how luany of its projects 
actively exclude boys, it does focus chiefly on courses designed 
to prepare young women for a dual role as worker and homemaker, 
and only 7 percent of the program's participants are male. 

This year for the first time, vocational education funds can 
also be spent on industrial arts courses, which most school dis- 
tricts close to girls. If industrial arts courses do not open up 
to girls, OE may become a direct partner in still another kind of 
sex discrimination. 

The limited career aspirations many girls acquire early in 
life are certainly an important factor in problems of sex typing 
In vocational training. But OE's vocational and manpower training 
programs must take their share of the blame. They have clearly 
failed to encourage girls to seek training for occupations promising 
more pay or better opportunities. In many cases, vocational ano 
manpower programs have actively discouraged both sexes from training 
for careers dominated by the other sex. 

Career Education 

Top OE leadership has generated a great deal of interest in an 
important new concept that could tackle sex stereotyped career 
expectations early: career education. Career education aims to 
completely revamp elementary and secondary education In order to 
maximize career options for every student. Since it involves 
teaching children about careers from the early school years on, 
the new initiative has tremendous potential for counteracting 
prejudices concerning women's work roles before they are fimHy 
developed. 
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£ven so, without a conscious effort to prevent sex 
stereotypinq in children's career 1deas» career education will 
simply be a new way of reinforcing the old prejudices, Girls 
will learn earlier that they can expect to be stewardesses* 
secretaries and nurses; boys will learn earlier that they can 
expect to be astronauts and doctorSi politicians and carpenters, 
draftsmen and business executives. 

The task force did find indications that these biases are 
already developing In the OE/NIE career education effort: 

A brochure from one exemplary career education 
project, which has beconie a model for school- 
based career education, says that classes should 
''teach us early to respect the work men do/'8 

Sex stereotyping is evident in several draft 
curriculum units under developirjent for school- 
based career education. A third grade unit on 
retail jobs, "The Supemarket," for instance, 
makes it clear that all supemarket jobs but 
one (cashier) are men's jobs. Another, a home 
economics curriculum designed for ninth grade 
girls, only encourages girls to investigate 
careers related to home economics. Sex stereo- 
types pervade the entire unit. For example, 
when girls are asked about long range goals, 
the author lists looking for a part-time job 
and going to college to be a preschool teacher 
as expected responses. 

Under another career education experiment now 
underway, employers themselves will provide 
students with career awareness, joD experience 
and training and academic instruction. Since 
sex discrimination is virtually universal in 
the employment v/orld, sex discrimination in 
the program itself is likely unless cooperating 
employers agree to offer both sexes the same 
opportunities. So far, no one has moved to 
guarantee participating female students equal 
treatment. 

The career education program Is working on one model that should 
benefit women: the home /conwunity -based model aimed at reaching 
people, mainly women, In the home. Though this model has gotten off 
to a slow start, we are hopeful that It may help women in the home 
to enter or re-enter careers. 
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Educational and Public Relations Materials 



0E.» and now NIE, spend substantial resources on developing 
educational and training materials for national distribution. 
Even though the task force was able to examine only o few samples, 
we did find a number of sex biases. In addition to learning 
materials, the public information materials 0£ produces on its 
ov/n programs sometimes contain the same kind of biases: 

OE has funded the development of an extremely sex 
biased career guidance test as part of the career 
education efforts now administered by NIE. ''The 
Self-Directed Search" tends to discourage girls 
from entering skilled trades and technical pro- 
fessions; boys are likely to be discouraged from 
entering office and service occupations now 
dominated by women. The test draws occupational 
preference profiles based on what students have 
done or like to do and on their own assessment of 
their competencies and talents, A girl who has 
never repaired a TV set> taken shop or been 
encouraged to. believe she has scientific ability 
is likely to be steered away from the largest 
group of occupations listed--including forester, 
architectual draftsman, barber, air traffic con- 
troller, jeweler and optician. In the same way, 
boys may be dissuaded from looking into such 
fields as English teacher, philosopher and even 
foreign service officer. 

A workbook designed to teach elementary school 
children action concepts shows boys and girls in 
sex-typed ro1es--boys are active, while girls are 
passive and domestic. Girls, not boys, are shown 
sitting, standing and sleeping--an "actions" 
without movement. Girls are also the only ones 
-pictured sewing, washing dishes, cooking, playing 
with dolls and sweeping. Boys, on the other hand, 
are shown shoveling, marching, playing with tanks 
and cars, fishing, washing a car, painting a 
house and flying kites. ^ 



OE's own public information materials have 
produced similar sex stereotypes. The most 
notable example, the ^'Career Education" film 
produced for OE-sponsored career education work- 
shops, showed women in limited and stereotyped 
female occupational roles. All supervisors but 
one were male, and the lower paying occupations 
were generally held by women. The film had men 
in over 30 different occupations, women in fewer 
than 20, To his credit, former Commissioner 
Marland did recognize the problem with the film 
and recalled it for re-editing. Shortly before, 
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Or.'<» fi^l^.,C'£^^^..VJl^^^^^^^^ ^"-^^ 'J^'^^ press 

wuh a7r .ufloV' the fiiir, featuring o photograph of 
chl Utrco ii\ cdroer oal.;c>^l1or^• ooys posing as 
doctor, policfN;v)i> >;:d ^i^t-^arii and a girl posing as 
a nur$e, 

0£ and fii£ praqrarvi a V feet trrployinent h) education chiefly in 
two different ways: t'vou.i^ .'^-Hb ir. a :;jtMicy -funded projects at the 
Stat»^) and lo.ai levo! amj u.rou';ti tra'^n-^ng in our mc^ny education 
oersonnel training pro j ranis (mIc iuv; ;.i..t onr^: Researcher Training). 
By and largo, both jobs and trd'tnircj supported by the two agencies 
contribt4'te to tne ovcral! inequities facing women who work in 
education. 

^l^^.ILPy^l!yt^.^!}: ^ ^!4}y^ [l^^lSi i M .^I^^A InJ s tra tjpn of OE and N I E 
L4Il^il?.£^'?i?^ ^Tfns Is cTear^ ron;"lnfcrn^^^ on *v>ru jeclT^Trec- 
tors gat})ered by the task ^;rco, unfortunately, we could not obtain 
infomation on othGr projcci staff", In almost all of the programs 
which could furnish data on proj^jct uir^ctors by sex {approximately 
40), fewer than one-fiftn of tnr; project uirectors v^ere female. 

According to program ^ta?f '>:ports, r^^ost recent data showed 
there were no fen^dle airectcr< in tne 27 Education Leadership 
projects funded under the c'.i'ucat ion Professions Development 
Act (EPOA) Part D. Women 'u^aoerj only: 

one out of 18 ERIC cl tv^ri n^ynouses , 

two of tne 80 MuTA sHlls centers > and 

three of the IOC Lanouriqx and Area Centers funded 

unaer Title VI of the 'litional Defense Lducation Act(^^DLA). 

No regional education labcratct-y or research and develop/rent center 
was headed by a v.'otran, and 6S out. of 67 laboratory and center pre 
gram directors were rnen< 

Women seerr to be ju'^^t as sidrce in decision-i^aking positions 
at the State level, accordifi^j tc the scattered information avail- 
able. Here too, in T:ost of the prco^ra^.^s for which we did get 
statistics, fewer than 20 percent of the State program coordinators 
were fen^ale. WoRjen rtjoresented ori!y: 

3 percent of the St-ite Jd^jlt education directors* 
11 pprcent of the direcfcrr, for Title III of the 
National Defense education Act. 

4 percent of t'^o directots for Title I of the 
Elementary ^nd Spcond:}ry E^^ucation Act, and 

f out of fC State voc-jtional education directors. 

In the traaiuonal'V '-'er,, lields, the record was better, 
Over naif of the Ri<^n:: reac* v-: .^raf^'^ 35 Slate coor-di na tors were 



wofren, For two library proqrams--Ti tie I of the Library Services 
and Construction Act and ESEA Title II--the figures were 42 per- 
cent female md 36 percent female, respectively. Tnese statistics 
are still dlsappofntincj, however, since 4 out of every 5 librarians 
are women. 

52i^.9rJL*lQj.^l^i-J/l f^^^^^ record in pronioting 

equal oppoTtnTnTtles^ 'fn TducTtToVr^^ worrien through 0£ and NIE per- 
sonnel training programs is mixed, As expected, OE programs are 
generally training women for educationaV roles already dominated 
by worr^en. They are being trained to serve as teachers and para- 
professionals in elementary and secondary, early childhood and 
special education. Men are being trained for roles which they 
already dominate: administration and leadership in education at 
all levels, teaching in higher education and research and 
developtvent. 

A few proqratTis do seem to be contributing to equal opportunities 
for women and men in education. EPDA Part E serves a higher pro- 
portion of women than currently exists in higher education: while 
only 1 in 6 faculty members is female, 43 percent of the fellowships 
went to wonitin in FY 1971-72, and a sampling of FY 1969-71 institute 
participants indicated that women were slightly less than one-third. 
In addition, several of the EPDA programs are bringing more men into 
elementary ana secondary education by emphasizing veterans. The 
Career Opportunities Program raised the proportion of male aides 
being trained from 18 to 39 percent in one'y^ar. And EPDA Part 0-2, 
in attracting and qualifying new educationaT personnel , focuses on 
mature women returning to work, a group badly neglected by most 
training programs, This program, however, is being phased out. 

Despite these gains, the proportion of women is highest in 
training for jobs at the bottom of the career ladder (parapro- 
fessionals) and lowest in training for jobs at the top (administration) 
throughout OE and NIE education personnel training programs: 

Several programs funded under EPOA estimated that 
women were over 90 percent of the aides or para- 
professionals trained, ^ 

The Training Teacher Trainers program (TTT) funded 
under EPOA reported that wome^ were percent of 
the aides, 69 percent of the teachers^ and 19 per- 
cent of the administrators trained. 

Women were a scant 25 percent of the trainees in 
school administration under the EPOA Education 
Leadership program, dccordinq to program reports. 
Program staff reported that leadership training 
under the Education for the Handicapped Act also 
serves mostly men, 
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Moreover, many training programs clearly have not been serving 
women in the target population equitably. Since training, espe- 
cially advanced training, can be the key to professional advancement, 
these programs are contributing to a system that advances nen more 
readily than women > even in fields heavily dominated by women. 

Though the overwhelming majority of school librarians 
are women, Title HEA INB doctoral fellowships go 
mainly to men. In the program's first four years, 
school years 1966-67 through 1969-70, women in the 
program) received only 38 percent of the doctoral 
degrees.'^ 

Women have been seriously underrepresented in 
vocational education personnel training under EPDA 
Part F, According to program staff, 13 percent of 
the fellowship recipients were women. In contrast^ 
women are over two-fifths of the people teaching 
secondary vocational education, where most vocational 
education staff can be found. 

Since 1964-65, women have received only 5 percent of 
the faculty research fellowships funded under the 
Fulbright'Hays Act. This is a small fraction of the 
proportion of women on the higher education faculties. 

Access to Education 

OE funds help to support the many discriminatory practices that 
make it particularly difficult for women to gain access to the 
education they want. 

In student aid, for example, the ETS study mentioned earlier 
found discrimination against women in both the Equal Opportunity 
Grant Program cind the National Defense Student Loan Program. 
Women were over half of the recipients in both programs, but the 
mean Equal Opportunity Grant for women was 20 percent less than 
that for men. Despite the fact that women typically receive more 
student financial aid through loans than men, women averaged 
slightly suialler loans than men under the National Defense Student 
Loan program .12 y^^ese differences could not explained by differences 
in need, since the study found that male/female Income levels were 
cofT.parable. 

In terms of admissions practices, OE funds go to a variety of 
institutions practicing discriminatory admissions policies, 
including single sex vocational schools now required in Title IX 
to open their doors to both sexes. In addition, thousands of school 
districts which regularly expel pregnant students participate in 
agency* funded programs. 
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Sex biases were ccrr<non in research and development materials 
examined by the task force. In fact» two examples of sex biases 
in research mentioned in Part I came from studies funded by OE; 
Project TAtENT and the draft longitudinal study questionnaire to 
full-time homemakers (see page 19), 

OE has funded numerous studies of just one sex. OE supported, 
for Instance, a major study on the effects of dropping out of high school; 
only male dropouts were studied. Another study, in the planning stages at 
one af NIE's research and development centers, would investigate 
influences on the vocational education decisions of male black 
adolescents, Aimed at the development of "more effective career 
guidance for disadvantaged black youth/' this study will shed no 
light on the career guidance needs of young black women."! 3 



ACTION TO DATE 



This task force is the Office of Education's first agency-wide 
attempt to confront these issues. Neither OE nor NIE has begun to 
act on the new legal mandate to eliminate' biases in their own pro- 
grams. However, a few programs have already taken first steps on 
their own initiative. For example; 

The Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical 
Education (BAVTE) fom;any warned vocational edu- 
cators to avoid discriminating against both 
students and employees on the basis of sex, as 
well as race, color and religion. Sent to State 
and regional staff in January 1972, BAVTE' s memo- 
randum on biases irf vocational education 
represents OE's only warning to recipients of 
agency grants on sex discrimination. 

The Researcher Training Program, now under NIE, 
notified FY 1972 applicants for training funds 
that they should work to develop the talents of 
women, as well as minorities, industry personnel 
and representatives of a wide variety of dis- 
ciplines. This is an important step, although 
the addition of industry personnel and representatives 
of different disciplines dilutes the impact of the 
statement as an equal opportunity measure. 

A few offices report that they have made some effort 
to review materials for sex biases: The Office of 
Public Affairs (public affairs materials), the 
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National Center for Educational Communications 
(materials on exemplary programs and practices slated 
for national dissemination) and the Center for 
Vocational Education Curriculun Development (voca- 
tional education curriculum materials). These efforts 
have not always been effective, though, as the examples 
of sex biases in public affairs materials mentioned 
earlier indicate. 

The Vocational Education Exemplary Programs staff 
has urged project directors to make use of pamphlets 
encouraging training for girls in traditionally male 
occupational fields. 

The Higher Education Training Program under EPOA 
Part E has established as one of its priorities 
programs preparing women for c^r^ers in higher 
education. Again, this is progress, although its 
impact is diluted since this is one of many priorities* 



The Institute for International Studies (IIS) established 
its own task force last summer (1972) to assess the 
impact of IIS programs on women. 



NEXT STEPS FOR HEWS EDUCATION AGENCIES 



With the enactment of new laws banning sex discrimination, OE 
and NIE*s first responsibility must be to use all the administrative 
tools at hand to eliminate sex discrimination in agency programs. 
The Office for Civil Rights will take the formal actions necessary 
to secure institution-wide compliance for recipients of Federal 
funds. But tackling sex discrimination in education cannot, must 
not, be left solely to the work of an enforcement agency. 

While OE and NIE have no powers to press for compliance throughout 
an entire institution, they do have sole authority for the conduct of 
their own programs. Since it is now illegal for these agencies to 
supply funds to any institution di scriminating on the basis of sex, 
it is up to them to do whatever they can to prevent direct discri- 
mination under OE and NIE programs. 

OE and NIE must notify contractors and grantees about the new 
laws, secure assurances of compliance and monitor programs for 
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evidence of discrimination. In addition, both agencies will need 
to uso their discretion over project grant programs as leverage 
to assure coaipliance in areas wherfe discrin^f nation against women 
has bet^n ospeciaUy acute. The informal pressure and leadership 
which the Assistant Secretary and his education agencies can 
provide, coupled with the case-by-case legal action from the 
civil rights office, ore both needed to meet the challenge. All of 
these units will need to carry out their complementary respon- 
sibilities in close cooperation. 

Mak Tn(j[^t he Legal Re ciuir enients Known 

As a beginning, HIE and OE need to provide explicit instruction 
to each recipient of their funds about its obligation to end sex 
discrimination. Notices must be placed in guidelines ano other 
agency publications; applications must be changed to include an 
assurance that grantees will comply with the ban against sex 
di<;crimination. Both are already standard operating procedure 
for the racial discrimination ban in the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Simple notification will not be enough; aid recipients will 
need guidelines spelling out their concrete responsibilities under 
the new law. Failure to provide these institutions with specific 
guidelines has caused difficulties in securing conipHance with the 
Executive Order, OE has not furnished prospective contractors 
with the documents detailing required action: Department of Labor 
guidelines^ Revised Order No, 4 or new HEW guidelines just developed 
for universities. Both OE and NIE must begin to supply these 
niaterials, along with regulations and guidelines on Title IX when 
available, routinely to all prospective beneficiaries of agency 
funds . 

OE and NIE will need to act promptly. Title IX is already in 
effect, and FY 1973 projects should not be funded until en assurance 
of compliance is given. Where program documents have already 
appeared without these additions, program offices should distribute 
addenda at once to mke up for that oversight. 

Specific written guidance must be supplemented with working 
sessions between administrators and HEW staff where information and 
concerns about Title IX compliance and enforcement can be freely 
exchanged. That way administrators can discuss precisely how 
Title IX applies to their own policies and practices. Title IX 
workshops should reach a range of education personnel: school 
superintendents and university presidents, student financial aid 
and budget officers, career counselors and librarians and so on. NIE 
should direct similar efforts to researchers and research directors> 
heads of regional laboratories and R&D centers* OE should place 
special emphasis on infonnin^^ State agency officials, since State 
staff will be responsible for moni toring local projects funded 
^ under State formula grant programs for compliance with the new law. 
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N!oni toring for Coinp] iance 



Once the mininial legal forms and infomation needs are met, OE 
and NIE must include a check on Title IX compliance in their own 
monitoring activities. Many programs do attempt some monitoring-- 
through site review teams, telephone checks or written reports. 
Whatever the method, program officers should look at the treatment 
of women in each program and take steps to resolve any problems 
they discover* Here again, OCR should help out by suggesting 
standards to be used in program monitoring. 

Applying Leverage throu gh Discretion ary Authority 

In addition, NIE and OE must use their discretionary authority to 
combat sex biases in program areas where discrimination is particularly 
damaging. 

Instructional and Informational Materials. As we noted earlier, 
both agencies support the development of educational and public 
relations materials intended for broad national distribution: 
curriculum materials, teacher training techniques, program reports, 
films and so on. To stop perpetuating sex biases in these materials, 
NIE and 0£ should take several steps: 

Notify developers, both inside the agency and out, 
of their obligation to avoid sex biases. This can 
be done formal ly--through guidelines, for instance-- 
and Informal ly-'-in the course of contract negotiations. 

Produce a pamphlet on avoiding sex bias as a guide 
for developers. This would serve not only the agency's 
own needs for consistency, but also the growing number 
of people across the country who are becoming con- 
cerned with sex bias in the schools and in the media. 

Review the products of agency-funded development 
efforts for sex biases before they are finalized. Most 
of these materials are already subject to review, either 
by the program unit supporting their development or, for 
public relations materials, by the Office of Public Affairs. 
To insure that materials are reviewed carefully for sex 
bias, specific staff people in appropriate offices 
should be designated to perfomi that job. These people 
should be named after consulting with women in each 
office about which staff members would be most sensi- 
tive to sex bias. 

In most cases, sex stereotypes can be eliminated without much 
trouble. Changing photographs, revising a story line slightly, 
deleting words here or pictures there will usually suffice* For a 
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few projects I however, sexism will be so deeply lodged in the 
fundamental concept of the work that the or\]y remedy will be 
complete rejection. We found one such case: the *'Self-Gufded, 
Search" guidance test developed at Johns Hopkins (see page 29) 
and urge that support for it be dropped. 

Career Educa tjon. Both HIL and OE have already Invested 
substantial energyTn the success of Career Education. If we 
fail to use our influence to counteract sex bias in pioneer 
career education projects, these "models'* and '^exemplary programs'* 
will offer new ways to reinforce outdated career aspirations for 
both girls and boys. Eliminating sex segregation should be 
established as a priority under all education and training programs 
for careers, and model and exemplary projects should be held 
accountable for involving both sexes in all activities. 

Other Areas for Action. Other related recommendations speak 
for themselves; they range from promoting the advancement of women 
through training programs to avoiding sex biases in research. 

Strengthening Title IX 

Finally, we propose two additional steps designed to strengthen 
Title IX. Title IX covers all Federal agencies supporting education: 
the National Science Foundation, the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
the Department of Labor, the Department of Defense and so on. To 
our knowledge, these agencies have taken no action on Title IX. We 
suggest that the Federal Interagency Committee on Education work to 
get all appropriate Federal agencies moving on enforcement of 
Title IX. 

Me urge the Assistant Secretary to seek an amendment to Title IX 
itself, extending its coverage to admissions in elementary and 
secondary schools, to military academies, to single sex public 
undergraduate colleges, and private coeducational undergraduate 
colleges. There Is no justification for allowing institutions 
which receive public monies to restrict educational opportunities 
for either sex. Both women and men ultimately suffer from this 
practice. We have avoided reconrmending that admissions to private 
undergraduate institutions be covered, however, since the task 
force could not agree on removing the exemption for these Institu- 
tions. Half of the task force felt these Institutions do have 
merit, and that as private institutions they should continue to 
qualify for Federal aid they may need to survive. 
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K if}^ \ttomnz>\d .that 05 and Hli i^iittij oi^o/un potzwUal and actual 
0^ fedoAal educcUion axd oi th^Jji obllgalion^ to 
eli/nlnatc 6eK ducAXmina^tion undeA Tiitz IK and Extaativc 
OAdcA 11246, Specii^icjxlZy, a'e ^ccommenrf Hiat: 

a. All OB and WIC giudetintbt Aegula^on^ and cthtA 
appAopA^iaX^ docmoit^ be amended to intludz a 
^tatmtnt on Title IK, P.L. 92-31 and naqtuAe 
applicants to submit an a^SMancz comptiancz, 
OE and NIE should attack an addtndim to t}ia> 
e^fject to all FV 1973 pAogAojn dacur^' f.r^ al/itadtj 
pAAntzd a^iXhout tiil6 6'taXmtnt. 

b. Ml 01 and MIE aont^xacX6 and gmnt;> cf^f^ictn^ pAovide 
alX applidja^xtb i^JiXh deXailed iMtAuction6 on thtOi 
obUgationt undeA Title IX and Executive OKdeA U246 
bz/^oAe they 6ign a66UAonce4> compliance. ContAac- 
to^u J!ihvixia Aeceive a comj tlevi^ed OAde/i Wo. 4, 
VepoAtimit Oj$ LaboA giddeJUnes and HEW guidelines. 
All potentiaZ <Ud Aecxpi^ents should Aeceive TiXle IX 
AegiilaticnJb and gtUdtUnes when publUhed. 

2. We Aecomend that OE and WIE pAovide in^oArmtion and technical, 
a^bistance concerning Title IX and tU ijnpltaitLonb dihectlij 
to State eduxiation pcAsonnel, scJiool admi^ii^tAatcAs and ojdu- 
cation peA6onnQZ thAoughoiU tiie country. Specifically, m 
AecomcYid ikat' 

a. Each Vepmty ComMS£>iomA in OE and eqiUvale^vt 
mXhin WIE be Aespo^u>ible {^oa conducting extevibive 
iL'oA(ukop6 and confeAences on Title IK foA key Stnte 
and local peASonneZ in theJJi Acispzctisjz aAeoJ^ of 
conczAn. All AegiiloA pAogAorf^. woAkshop^ and con- 
{jCAence^ 6pcnsoAed by tiie tL<^o agencte6 thould 
include bAie{^ingb on Title IX. r/ie6e 6koaZd be 
conducted on a continuing ba^is a6 long a6 4 ex 
discAimination Aemin^ a majoA pAoblem in educa- 
tion. A 6peci(^ic pe^cn in WIE and OE .bhculd 

6e de^iig^uited to cooAdinate each agency '4 pla^Hi 
^oA the6e activttie6. 

b. The Corml66ioneA Education make Title IK a 
majoA topic o{^ di6C(Jib^ion in ki6 next mzcting 
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icith thz ChiH 5>ta^e Sdycoi OHictU. He should 

menC i^jilZ expecvC State adxicAUon agcnc<.e>s >Co 

>cn tliminatCnQ 6 ex di6CA<j)\auition ttit 
SiaXc and local itviiU. 



hicfiitc^n^ J^o^ Compliance 



We \zcom}(Lnd thcU OE and NJE mcnUoK tiitiA om }^^ognmi (^oh 
Tltiii TX compliance, Spzci^iaxUy, a'c ^ccommenof >that OE and WIE 
includz compliAncc ^tata6 chccfit on all \cgulaA litc Kz\fiQm, 
LncliixiinQ Statu mnaQvmvt Kzvim> conductzd mdoA ESBA TiXlc !/• 
OV ^ Vzpatij Comi66ionQA6 and zquivale>tt o^iciaU in WIC should 
Mohk iuXii the 0{^(^icz jJcA Civil iiglvU to develop ^epoKting ^onm6 
and a>\i^onf}) c/UXe^ia lo\ mo^iitoAing compliance 6tatiU^ in iite 
^evims . 



UvcAaQe ^ thhomh p i^cAQM oyiahij ^uthohitlJ^ 
lfU>tAaitZonal and tn^onmation ^iate^aJU 



We Kccomend that OE and WZ£ >cKi^aAe that all in^t/iactionaJi and 
public Kelatiom mateAial6 developed icUh Ot and W7£ ^undi> {^ck 
natio^ial dit>tAibution 6c ^^ec ^ex biahzb. Thi^ mold include 
cxUceA and vocatio^val mate/Ual6 a^ed in model and exmploAij 
pKogKom. SpeciiicalZij y we \ecommend ihat'^ 

a. Guideline6, ^eque^stb ^cn pAcpo6oXb and otheA 
app\cpniaJ:e docmcnt6 ^tftAe^^ ci6 a condition {^o^ 
{^anding tivat mateAial^ be developed iOithoiU ^ex 
6 te\eo typing. 

6. O^f^ice 0(5 Public A^^^a^iH^^ in cooperation with 

OE and iVZ£ program 6taf^, devzl,op a giUdebook con- 
cerned icitii avoiding 6eK bioAe^ to a66ij>t co^^Miac- 
tou, g^antee6 and agency ^taf^f^ in developing 
matViiatb • 

c, OE and NIE designate at tec^t one ^ta{^(^ pmon 
i^iMtin eadi app'*iopAlaXe program and pid)llc a{^{^aiA6 
o^f^ice to clea/i neu) mateAial^ be^oAe tixeJA com- 
pletion and dlbbcjniination. The6e 6ta^^ people 
6hoiild be 6 elected a^ter coMultaXion u^iXh tlie 
i^:om^n in tkue of^f^ice^, 

d. OE and A/IE Kcvim existing p^ojectb f^or lex 
bia^e^. pcjit 0^ tiiiJ> e^oKt, MIE 6uppo^ {^or 
the "5e^t$ VOiected SeoAck'' giudance iyA>tcr} 
developed at Johns HopfU^xs should be teAminated. 
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We Kztomaui that OE and WIE njoKk iog^til^A io ^tdnimtt <5ex 
thatt 

a. OE and NI£ ^^tabU^h tkt QZwxmtion c>^ ^ex i^g^caation 
a6 OAQ tahzM education^ 6 mjoK goah>, and eiripha^izt 
that >}Qi<j goal in ma-fe/iia^^ txptai^iing the. coahqa zduca- 
tlon concept. 

P'*tog'\iXm gtUdi'JU^io^ and othoA appKO}:^,ate. doctwizntd be 
ojncndexi to mpha^izz that tho, c/Xmination ^ex 
6e.Q\cgaM.on t6 a pKionXtij in ecfucatcon and tAjxiiii>\g 

c. Qviidztin^6 /icqtuAe alU^ modoZ and zxmpZoAy pAogKam6 in 
ca/iee/i erfucctt^on and tAai^xing \zpo^X tiio^iA 6iiccQ.66 in 
i^nclading 4>tadeitt6 both bzxQJ> in alJL zdncioXlon 
atiivitiu. 



OtkeA Aazjo^ ijq/t Action - -TnaininQ 



W^ A^zcom^nd tiiat. CE and WIE iooxk tc tqmtizz tiic pnopo^tion 
men and avmen aX. att lzv^l6 and In all cvie^A oi education thnoiigh 
tAdi^ing pKogKam^i^ . Pah^onmt t^al^\ing pKogKojnx guidetin(U> should 
6e mdU.{yizd to KnauuAt applicants to incladu }yian6 ^oa. incA^asi^ig 
th<L nmbzA/> o^ malz and ^mal.<i pa/iticipanX6 in f^iold^ whcAc 
(uMxQA '5ex unde/iAep^e^cn^et/ woll oJb nepo^ti annuaZty on 
pAcg\ii6'!^ toiKtiAds athioving ti\at goal. Sp^cif^ically , a>£ >l^com)tnd 
tixati 

a, GkzoXqa nmb^xi o{^ u^omen 6e tAoined in oAca^ idie^e tSiay 
aA^ auAAzntly undQAK<ipA2AQ.ntzd , such oa educational 
adniini^tAotijon in aZl {^inlds, thjadts and industAy in 
vocational educa^tion, cduca^tional K^saa^ch and dcvelov- 
mmt^ cduca-tional tcchnoiogy, thz ^Vta'id^' scicncc^b ana in 
ot}i(>A appAop^xiata aAcas. 

6. G^^atcA nosr^bz^U OjJ men be tAoimd (^oK zmployn^cnt in 

CifttAy (c.vzl positions in aAoxis \Jch^A^ they anc cuAAO^ntly 
undeAA^p^t^cntcd, such as (baxly cl^Uldkood education, 
clWiQ.ntaAy education, specijxl education, home economics, 
business /o^ice education, the health p\of^e>i> stores and in 
othex appAopAiate aKcas, In addition, gKeateA nmbeAs 
oi men should be tAoined as pa.iapic{^e.bSionals in all 
iieZd.^. 
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O thc^ A^ca4 J^o\ Actio n'-Pic^'tct AdmuiUtAation 



7. We ^(iccrmiind that 0€ and HIE p\omotc th(t iwotviim<int. OjJ women 
in top pou^tions in OE-and HK-^undzd p^oject6. Spe<ulicaiZijf 
t^'e xtcomtnd tiiat* 

a. OB and KIB amend guidetim^ ^oa. dl6CA<LtionaAtj pKOQ>iam^ 
to AeqitcAC that appiXtantb ^cK iandi> submit: data on 
tiXlc, 6aiaAij and KUpQiU>ibitiXA.u o^ top pxcjact 
^ta^ by <5ex, 

6, CE and UlE xzvia^ that in{^omation |{o^ evJicfoice 
di6 elimination and mgotiAte. be^o^Q funding {^ok tht 
toKKzcXion any imqiUti^h. 

c. In atl f(yioQAam guidclJ^nu and otiioA of^^icAal pA^og^iam 
docm^nU, OE and f^lE mphoi^^izz tkoJA i>itehut in 
^^c^ivinQ apptizcitloyvb ^^om womzn and f^cK pKojzaJU 
di^^ctcd by toomen. 

d. OE and MIE, working i^th tA)crT!en'<s o^gayliza^tiow , 
cucotiAage tvomen to apply f^oA, di^oMiJLionjxKy pKogKm ? 
Quncti. o\QanizatioM hhould fae inciudtd on 
app^\op\iatc matting ti^tb ioK application notx^icA- 
tion and gaideitne. dis tAibution. 



Ot}\QA K\za^ joK Kction--tqA^an ch 



We ^eco^nenrf iliat OE, and the^ A^^iMant Scc^eJjcuiy ic^ 
Vtan^iing and Evatuation \ASVE) Ke^viac |$oA 6zx b>cxue4> all 
\c/^zaAch in6tAmznt6 to 6e vu^cd in education btadioM they 
f^und. 

9. We ^cco^end tiiat CE, NIE and ASPE ^n6u/ie> be^o^e funding 

cdacntion Kt^coAch pkojcct^, that pKojcct^ studying people uj^e 
^amplu Oft both 6exu and ^epoht ^C4iUtt6 by 6ex. Exeeptiom 
should be made only w/ien the information nought i^ alKeady 
ava^ilable io^ onz 4 ex oh. voken a 6tudy i^ explicitly deigned 
to 4eAv'e the goal Q^quatlty o^J the ^exe^ and 6pectal ciA- 
cumtance^ /leQtuAe a one-sex study. 

Specif^ically, u^e ^ecormencf tSiat giUdelines, requests {oh. 
}>xopo6al6 and othe^ app^xop-iAxUe docufne^vti> state tiie conditions 
undeA ickich one-sex studie<b aKc peAnissible and \eque^t that 
anyone apptybxg (^o^ funds fo^ sucli a study p^ovid^ a 
juAtAficixtion. 
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10' Adcomznd thdt thz fzddAat IntPAag^ncij Connnlttiie on 
EducaUon exp£c^e th2 ip^ptlccitXom litit IX ^oK othcA 
fzdtnai agencies providing Qdncation a66i6tanc(i and 
znccu^agz tho^n agencte^ tc take th^ ntco^^oAy action 
to Qnf^oAcd TltU IX. 

/?. We K^ccvmcnd tiiat f/ie A^^utant SzcAtWiij ^oa Education 
4>t^ongtij ungt the ajnundn^mt OjJ Titic IX tx^ ccvca adml^^ioM 
in i^i^mcntoAij and i>cccndaAij 6chooU, r^iiUXoAij acadmia^, 
6<ngtc sex pub tic undeAgAitdfuitte ccllcgu and piivatz 
cccducaticnaZ und^gAaduatc coWcge^. 
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NbM >ltKV. . IH£ UFFLCE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 



The Office for Civil Rights (OCR) already handles Executive 
Order enforcement in higher education institutions. Title IX 
expands its sex discrifnination enforcement authority to institutions 
of all kinds receiving Federal education aid, with very few 
exceptions. 

OCR's work is absolutely crUical to the effectiveness of any 
civil rights law applying to HEW programs. The Office interprets 
these laws through regulations and guidelines^ conducts on-site 
compliance investigations, negotiates with institutions found out 
of compliance and notifies HEW agencies to terminate funding if 
contractors or grantees refuse to comply. Clearly, the impact of 
anti-sex discrimination laws will depend largely on how effectively 
OCR carries out its job» 

Executive Order Enforcement ^ 

So far, the record in enforcing equal treatment for women in 
employment under the Executive Order has been disappointing. The 
Executive Order itself and enforcement efforts have proven weaken 
chiefly in two areas: accountability and conipliance standards- 

Accountabi 1 i ty. Unless the government conducts a compliance 
investigation, a contractor is not accountable for its efforts to live 
up to the Executive Order. While they are required to develop an 
affirmative action program detailing plans to eliminate sex (and race) 
discrimination, contractors do not have to submit them to Federal 
officials; public agencies and small contractors are not even required 
to put them into writing. In fact, compliance investigators have 
found that many contractors that are required to put their plans in 
writing do not bother to do so> since they do not have to submit them 
for approval. The government neithet* approves affirmative action 
programs nor monitors progress in carrying them out as a routine matter. 

Only if the enforcement unit (OCR, in HEW's case) decides to do 
a compliance investigation does an institution have to answer for the 
adequacy of its affirmative action program, or its efforts to live up 
to it. Investigations are costly and time consuming and only a small 
minority of institutions do undergo such an investigation. Trying to 
enforce the Order without routine review of all affirmative action 
plans would be like trying to achieve school desegregation by telling 
dual school systems they must desegregate, asking them to devise their 
own program (either written or unwritten) and then assuming that 
desegregation has occurred. 

Co mpl iance S tandards. In addition* OCR has been slow in 
developing and promulgating specific standards for compliance. It 
took four years after coverage of sex discrimination was added to the 
Executive Order for OCR to come out with guidelines dealing with sex 
bias in higher education institutions. OCR has also failed to develop 
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uuiiutui acduudfus 10 Quide US own personnel in compliance reviews. 
Investigations are hardled by regional office staff, and procedures 
and compliance standards vary from region to region, from institution 
to institution. Not only does an absence of uniform standards frustrate 
effective civil rights policy, it Is unfair to any institution making a 
genuine effort to coit^ply with the Federal government's equal employment 
demands* 

Enforcement of Title IX 

Hopefully^ Title IX enforcement will be ?Tiore vigorous than 
efforts to date under the Executive Order, Of course, it is still 
too early to tell. We must make clear, however, our concern that OCR 
move promptly and decisively on Title IX enforcement. Regulations, now 
under development, must be specific enough to give educators a concrete 
understanding of what Is expected, especially in terms of sex discri- 
mination against students which the government has never before tackled. 
Detailed guidelines need to follow just as promptly. 

OCR will need to provide regiona) offices with clear and uniform 
procedures for investigation and enforcement. We urge a special focus 
on sex discrimination at the State level, since State education 
agencies, with administrative responsibility for much of the Federal 
aid funds, exert a great deal of influence over the way local school 
districts spend their funds. We also strongly advise that the enforce- 
ment of Title IX to be carried out in coordination with efforts under 
the Executive Order, Not only would that minimize duplication of 
efforts, it would also ensure that each investigation covers discri- 
mination against both students and employers* 

Discrimination in OCR Staffing 

As a law enforcement agency, the Office for Civil Rights has a 
special obligation to meet the standards it sets for other:;* OCR*s 
record in hiring female professionals is appalling. 

Women are only 11.6 percent of all OCR professionals 6S-13 and 
over. In the mid levels, OCR employs 77 GS-13's--7 are women; 59 
GS-14's-'8 are women; and 31 6S-15^s--4 are women. 





Full- 


Time Professional 


OCR 


Staff, as 


of 11/12/72 


Grade 


Total 


No. of Men 


No. 


of Women 


Percentage 


18 


1 


1 




0 


0 


17 


0 


0 




0 


0 


16 


4 


3 




1 


25 


15 


31 


27 




4 


13 


14 


59 


51 




8 


14 


13 


77 


70 




7 


9 


12 


38 


28 




10 


26 


n 


42 


15 




27 


64 


9 


38 


15 




23 


61 


7 


35 


3 




32 


91 
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The Office for Civil Rights is charged with guarding the rights 
of v^omen under billions of dollars worth of HEW grants and contracts. 
Minority groups have argued for a long time that full minority 
representation Is the key to energetic civil rights enforcement. 8y 
the same token, rights of women in HEW programs can only be protected 
if women have an equal share in senior and decision-riaking positions 
in the Office for Civil Rights, 



RECOMMEWATIONS 



£xcc_a tiyc PMle/i EniotcQjnQn t^ Accountabillt(j 

li. We recommend tiicU HEU-'^ O^ice {o^ Civil ZigfiMi 6tAtngtixzn it6 

to EkccluUvc C\deA 11246. SpzcU^iaaiZy , toe \zcorm(ind tivxt 
HEW giUdttine^ KZqui/iz ccntAactoK6 to submit a^iAmativz 
actcon ptciM ^cK approval a'/iet/icA not a "".ompilanct Ktvim h(u> 
bcQji pZaM should ba accepted ok ^cjzcted uUthtn tk/ie.e 



Tltiz IK Enjo^cQmnt: CcmpUanct StandaAd ^ 



15* We ^ecowicnci tiiat tht Oi$^<ce Ci\jli Riglit6 dzvoXcp ^tAcng 
utii^c^ pxoczdaAiU ioK in\j^A>tlgciting 4 ex di^cAimi^iatlon in 
zdiiCxUion, SpQ.ci{^catty , ^ttopmznd tliat: 

a. OCR develop a 6tandaAd pnocaduAt ^oh toZlzcU^ig and 
zvcUaat/ng In^omation at dzf^iMd IntoAvaU on the 
compdancz 6tatjM bu>tiAutiom undeA Tltlt IX 
and Exzciitivz OAd^A 1 1246. 

6, InvQyhtigcitioM inltiatzd tuidM Exzcativct C^dzA 
U146 bt coMltd out in conjunction c<UMi imz^ti- 
gation6 oiiZcated undeA Title IK. 



JiXZa IX Enj^oAtojr.tYit* Statz Educa tion Agcncits 



}4. We .\ecormiend tJxat tiiz OjJiJ^ce ^oh, CiviZ Riqkt4i v^oAk diKzctlij icUix 
each State to oveAcom pxucnt incquitiz4> expeAienced by icowzn 
in StxUc zducation agcncxe6» Sptci{^icaUy, toe Azcomznd tiiat 
OCR 6eJ: thz invutigaXion Statz zducation agcncieA ct4 a 
pAioAity undtA Titlt IX zn^oAcejriz^it. 
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CHAPTER II: BEYOND THE LEGAL IMPERATIVE 



Adn^inistrat^ive action to enforce the legal ban on sex 
discrimination is only the first step towards achieving equality for 
women in education. Over time^ we must work for fundamental change 
throughout t^he education system. Ultimately, the fight for change 
must be won in every school district, in every college and univer- 
sity. In that struggle* the Federal government's principle contri- 
bution must be leadership, since government can directly affect 
only a small share of the Nation's education resources. We look 
then to HEW as a catalyst for change. 

This chapter outlines the most important leadership roles HEW's 
"House of Education*' should play: public education, helping students 
and teachers to explore new roles for both sexes, fostering new 
educational approaches and knowledge building. Finally, it lists the 
internal management changes the education agencies ought to make if 
they are serious about championing women's right to equal educational 
opportunities over the long term. 
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EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 



There is remarkably little understanding^ either In the education 
coraiunity or in the public at large, of the serious barriers to 
equality women face today throughout education. If education institu- 
tions all around the country are to begin removing those barriers* many 
more people— inside the education system and out--will have to appre- 
ciate the problem. 

The Assistant Secretary for Education and the agencies reporting 
to him have substantial public information resources at their command* 
Through press releases and reports, articles and films, program and 
public affairs staff generate a steady flow of information on educa- 
tion issues of national importance. Top agency officials are con- 
stantly in demand for speeches and other public appearances; both the 
Commissioner and his Deputies had extensive speaking schedules last 
year. 

All of these infortDation resources can be put to work building 
public awareness of the inequalities women experience in education. 
In 0£> a few efforts have already been made: 

The Commissioner early in 1972 issued a strong 
statement on the educational rights of pregnant 
students. He said: 

Every girl in the United States has a right to 
and a need for the education that will help her 
prepare herself for a career* for family life, 
and for citizenship. To be married or pregnant 
is not sufficient cause to deprive her of an 
education and the opportunity to become a con- 
tributing member of society, 

The U»S, Office of Education strongly urges 
school systems to provide continuing education 
for girls who become pregnant. Most pregnant 
girls are physically able to remain in their 
regular classes during most of their pregnancy. 
Any decision to modify a pregnant girVs school 
program should be made only after consulting 
with the girl, her parents, or her husband if 
she is married* and the appropriate educational, 
medical, and social service authorities. 
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Further, local school systems have an obligation 
to cooperate with such other State, county, and 
city agencies as health and welfare departments 
and with private agencies and physicians to 
assure that pregnant girls receive proper medical, 
psychological, and social services during preg- 
nancy and for as long as needed thereafter. 

The needs of pregnant girls are but one aspect of 
our concern. Young fathers also require assis- 
tance to enable them to meet the considerable 
responsibilities which they have assumed. We 
shall continue to emphasize in all aspects of our 
concept of comprehensive programs for school-age 
parents, the problems, the needs, the resources, 
the processes, and the program activities which 
will serve b oth young women and young men exper- 
iencing or anticipating early parenthood. In so 
doing> we also serve the children involved> and 
Intend to promote a more successful "services'' 
integration modeV for them--a strengthened family 
structure, 

0£ just sponsored a conference on sex role stereotypes In 
the schools, held Thanksgiving weekend, 1972, Conducted 
by the National Education Association, the conference 
attracted participants from various segments of the edu- 
cation community and the concerned public- 

The agency is sponsoring a portable exhibit on school- 
aged parents, dramatizing the problems these young 
women face and the need for services to parents of both 
sexes. 

The December 1972 issue of American Education > CE*s own 
mass circulation magazine, carries a lead article on 
the laws banning sex discrimination in Federal ly-funded 
programs. 

These are excellent initial efforts, yet the Education Division ha-s 
barely begun to use the public information resources it has avail- 
able. The Commissioner delivered 35 major addresses over the last 
school year, the Deputies among them many more, However, no top 
agency official has ever delivered a speech whose primary focus 
was a fundamental civil rights issue affecting half the population: 
equality for women, 15 
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Top level leadership is needed to emphasize the seriousness 
of the Inequities facing women in education* In addition, OE, NIE 
and the Assistant Secretary should use other media at their command 
to increase public awareness. 



RecomrnKTiOHs 



^5, We n.zcomtnd that tht K^Ultawt SacAntaKy ^o^ BdaQXition, tixz 
Coml66ionQA o(f Education^ tht ViAZcJboK oi UK aM tixuA 
K^pzdUyjt PepotceA ^houZd oAAxinga to Apeafe be^o^te key mtionaZ 
tducAtion Q\ou.p6 on th<uA K^pcvibihlZJXiu ioK mdina 
dl6c^UmMXoxy p^^jxcXica^ » Foa txmplt, m 6aggQAt ttiat^ 

a* The A^^-Utant StcAttoKij ^ok tdacaXion qk thz Comi^^ionoA 
Education addxu^ a con^e/icftce o<5 tliz ma/oA book pubZ-UiiinQ 
M60(U.citloM on ()E*4 cencQAn <^UMi 4ex ^t^totypl^ig in 
cducxUlonat mateAiaU and ItA z^tct on thz 4itatu4 R'omett 
in education. 



b. Tfie ViA^ct^K oi hilB^6 CaAceA Education Toik Fo^ce and t/ie 
Vzputy ComniL66ion£A io^ Occupational and Kdutt Education 
6peAk btf^cAt thz ^/noxican Vocatio^iat Ai^6ociation and othoA 
kcitj vocjxtJ^O)i\al groups on th^. neerf to zntovAagt young men 
and ivomn to zxploKt tht entcAe hangt o^ vocational 
oppoKtwutiu ♦ 

c. Tht K66t^taKt StcAztoAy ioh. Education oK thQ. Cormt66ion(iA o^ 
Education di6cu66 tht dttAlmt^xtai zHnttii oi imdzquatt 
cotuo^et^lrtg on trnwing f^omita cjokzza a6pi^attoy\h bejjo^ ^ thz 
natiomi mzzting^ oi 6zcondaAy 6c.hool coan6eXo^^ 

We ^zccmzrd that thz OHicz Public A^^aiM u&z tiiz Kangz 
mzdia at itA di6po^al to ZK)^nd public ccn^ccoosnedA o^ tliz gKO(A)ing 
6tAugglz mong i^oomzn to 6zcu/iz zqual oppoKtunitie6 in zdaoxticn, 
Spzciiica£lif, m fizcomznd that: 

a. CPA (/)o^Ji uuMt p^oQ^jn oHiciaJU to pioducz a docxmzntoAij litrt} 
ioA public dl6tAibution on u)ay6 (Education can hzip mtmn to 
b\zak tAaditional 4 ex hmKivxA in voKiou^ occupation at aU 
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OPA oAganizz an zxkibtt on icomn and icx cUic/iimi nation 
in aducatA^on ^oK u6t at Qducxition ton^QAdncu and at 
qath(i\inQ^ OjJ a'omen'A KU^kU Q\oa):^, Hic Q.xhibit m^ht 
p\mi<Ln(L in th^ Oiiic(! oi Idaaation^ -ti min iobbij, and (^oca6 
pa^tica^oAtij on TiUe. IX, 6Qxiim in coAeeA tAaining, and 
6ZK itZAzotyping in zlQjmxtahy 6ciioot cMAitulA, 

hi coopMation icith th<L OHitz ^ox Civil RlalU^ in HCi^, 
OPA dzvtlop and di66m<mtz a ()cmpiU<U to gznoAal public 
on taiC6 p'Xotzctlng Klgntt to zqaal oppoKtuyiltitt In 

zduaition, 

Ame^ucnn EdacaXion continuz to pabtUih anXXditb to bt madt 
avalZablz In ^zp^l^it {^onm on thz KotQA> and pKogK^6 OjJ mmn 
In zdiicjxtlon* 
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EXPLORING NEW ROLES FOR WOMEN AND MEN 



if schools are to take the mandate to eliminate sex biases 
seriously» they will have to <^1sc^^rd many outdated attitudes, practices^ 
and educational tools* Teaching techniques, textbooks* films, and 
guidance tests will all need basic revisions, 

Unless OE and NIE take the initiative in developing replacements 
for these antiquated teaching tools, educators will have nowhere to 
turn when they begin trying to overcome sex biases In the classroom. 

Accepting the challenge will mean much more than merely producing 
neutral materials. It will demand new materials and learning approaches 
which explicitly address the problems of sexism and help teachers and 
students to cope with them. 

The task force unearthed only one instance where OE has supported 
this kind of initiative--A curriculum unit designed to dispel traditional 
myths about women* s roles in the work force. Aimed at secondary school 
girls, the unit provided students with Information on occupations and 
on women's expanding role in the work force. Unfortunately, the Ohio 
State Center for Vocational and Technical Education produced this unit 
quite Independently of the curriculum development for the school-based 
career education model. The Center has not yet adapted it or any 
other materials like it for inclusion in career education curriculums. 

OE and NIE should continue supporting the development and 
dissemination of materials to help boys and girls understand the right 
of women to equal vocational opportunities and the underlying causes 
of job discrimination. At the same time, they should see that all 
model career education programs include components on the role of 
women in the work force. 

In addition, OE and NIE should focus development and dissemination 
resources on curriculum and guidance materials which encourage 
students of both sexes to explore new rolei,, and on teacher training 
materials which aim to help teachers avoid biases in their dealings 
with students. To assist educators, teachers and citizens concerned 
about sexism in the present curriculum^ OE should disseminate a 
bibliography of unsex-biased curriculum materials. 
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REmWCWPATIOWS 



txplo\<ng kci<\f^ofe^ jjJcmdn and M c n 



th We xzconmnd tlicU Qt and f^lt ^oa^ca tdatoiVionoX appKoachu 
ujkich encoiiAAQt cJvUdKzn both ^•^xe^ ijy zxploMi nm >^c^e-d, 
SptcXf^cjxlly , m Kztormtnd that*- 



a. OC (xrd HIE j$und tixt duvzicpmzYit o^^ zdutatlomt and gixidanaz 
ttahniqut6 and matoMalt duigntd to zncouAagc ^ tudznJU to 
tKpioKz nm KotOi, pcAttculaMy in zducationkl oKaa^ wfteA^e 
6tx dt^cAimincuUon l6 a^pztiallij Jt^tAonQ, <^6 in ca^aeA 
education and gaidancz tttting, 

b. OB ^uppoKt thu dtviiio\rf\znt and cf^^6CJ^una-tton tmchdA 
tMA^ti^ig mcLt(iAiau on avoiding bzx bia^e^. In addiLtion, 
m ^tcommcnd tixat OE and KIE peA^cnnul tA<ilnxnQ p^03^am 
guidttin^^ be ^loarfed to zncoiutago. phojuct^ to 
include t/taining in oveAcomiyig -icx bixUOA. 

c. OE dzvtiop and dUt6ZTf)tndtz a bibtiogKaphij umtx-bia^zd 
matviicifi appAopxiatt IcK 6ckcot tuse, Q^pzciaZZy cut thz 
elzjnzntoAtj a.nd ^^tcondaAij itvtU. 

d. OE and WIE in6uAt that all modti and zxmpta.Kij caAazK 
education pKojcct^ include in^t/iuction that cxpticitlij 
addnz^6(Ui the pAobtmt OjJ 6ZX-6t2/izotijpQd occupation^t^ ojid 
disptU mythi about women in the tcchk {^oAce. 
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SERVING WOMAN'S SPECIAL NEEDS 



No one should be denied an education sir^ply because she--or 
he--hds chosen to raise a family. 

Yct» education is out of - reach for many women wUh family 
responsibilities not because of active sex discrimination--but 
because educational institutions do not provide the special services 
these women need to pursue education or training. 

These problems, already sunwarized in Part I» are not susceptible 
to enforcement measures. Positive, not punitive action Is called for 
to secure special services and new educational Improve. ^ents compatible 
with these women^s needs. With a modest redirection of resources^ OE 
and NIE can do a great deal to expand educational opportunities for 
women with families. 

Action to Date 

Ot-NIE programs have supported scattered efforts to open up 
education to women with special needs: 

The home/community- based career education model, 
mentioned above» will use the mass media to help 
unemployed adults in the home (chiefly women), take 
advantage of community career education resources. 
NIE is now funding the model *s development. 

The Adult Education Program offers part- time 

basic education. One project* "Armchair Education,'* 

reaches into the home to motivate prospective students 

to take advantage of educational and other community 

resources. 

Title I of the Higher Education Act supports several 
projects serving women seeking continuing education 
and training. Eight projects funded in FY 1971 
offered counseling services and skill training to women 
reentering the work force. However, these efforts remain 
limltedi and projects have not been evaluated for their 
effectiveness in meeting women^s needs, 

Local school districts have opted to use funds from 
several programs for special projects for school-aged 
parents. In addition, OE is lead agency for a standing 
Interagency Task Force on Comprehensive Programs for 
School -Aged Parents, whose mission is to marshal! federal 
resources for teen-age parents. 
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Nex t Steps 



OE and NIF can do much more In using existing program resources 
to promote expanded educational opportunities for wcmen-'and inen'-for 
when) raising a family create special difficulties. The two agencies* 
along with the Fund for Innprovement of Postsecondary education, should 
act now on several fronts. 

Child Care. Currently^ no OE programs specifically authorize 
prografn funds for child care, although it is possible that some program 
funds such as ESEA, Title I, are supporting student day care services 
at local option. Title I and the Follow Through program will pay for 
babysitting costs necessary for parental participation, but this is 
the closest OE has come to actively offering the child care 
assistance needed to enable parents to participate in an agency program. 

Spending program funds for child care is not a nev; idea. Most 
of the Federal poverty-oriented training programs--1ncluding WIN* Job 
Corps, JOBS, Neighborhood Youth Corps, Public Service Careers, and the 
Concentrated Employment Program--permi t grantees to pay for trainee 
child care. 

We urge that OE permit local projects to use program funds to help 
needy parents shoulder child care costs on a sliding income scale, 
either by providing child care services or through payments for such 
serN^ices, Although we don*t expect this option would be used widely, 
it would permit program staff to use funds for that purpose should the 
need arise. 

Serving School-Age d Parents. OE's efforts on behalf of these 
young people have had several snbrtcomings. First, special projects 
funded by OE of ten segregate pregnant students in special classes, 
whether or not they prefer regular classroom instruction. Second, in 
the prooram with the biggest stake in keeping school -aged mothers in 
school. Dropout Prevention, only three out of 21 projects have 
components serving pregnant students. Third, except for these three 
projects, OE has not supported interagency efforts to focus HEW 
resources on school-aged parents by setting aside discretionary funds 
for that purpose. OE should assure that Its initial commitment to 
serving these young people is carried out by identifying specific 
program resources to be used. 

Part-time Study. Because OE and NIE programs mirror existing 
practices in recipient institutions and because program administrators 
may not appreciate the demand for part-time study, projects we assist 
usually conform to traditional fulKtime education patterns. 
OE -and NIE«funded vocational and (jraduate education programs are mainly 
full-time. 
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OE and NIE can u$e their service and training programs as 
leverage to expand part-time opportunities throughout the educa- 
tion systent by requiring that all such projects make provision 
for part-time students. 

Recent changes in student aid legislation may make it easier 
for women to secure an equal share of Federal student financial 
aid* P.L» 92-318 opened all student aid programs to students 
attending school at least half-time. If this authority is used, 
it could benefit women with children who seek higher education on 
a part-time basis. Student aid officers may be reluctant to aid 
part-time students, however, and OE should encourage these officers 
to make full use of the new authority. 

Accommodating Other Programs to the Special Needs of Women . 
OE and NIE" should Identify women wishing to continue education 
or training as a special target group in programs currently 
serving adults: not only in adult education, but also in per- 
sonnel training, manpower training and postseccndary education 
programs. Women with family responsibilities have been largely 
excluded from these programs, and only a visible emphasis on 
projects serving their needs is likely to produce different 
results. 

Two new program authorities are particularly well suited 
to reaching this population. P.L, 92-318 authorized the creation 
of Educational Opportunity Centers serving lowoncome areas, to 
provide information on student financial aid, help in applying to 
institutions of postsecondary education, counseling and tutorial 
services. For women cut off from the usual sources of information 
and advice on student aid opportunities, these centers could be an 
invaluable source of information. The same law also authorizes a 
ten percent discretionary set-aside of the HEA Title I Coimu))1ty 
Service and Continuing Education Program for special projects 
exploring solutions to problems of social change. These funds 
should be targeted on developing model programs for women return- 
ing to education and work. 

The Office of Public Affairs program for disseminating information 
to the public on priority education issues could be extremely useful 
in reaching women in the home with relevant information on education 
and training. For example, OPA has been distributing "25 Technical 
Careers You Can Learn in 2 Years or Less" as part of a career education 
effort. The Office can use similar techniques to reach women--witb 
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infoni«t1on» for insUnce> about student aid and about exploring the 
types of occupations now opening up to women. The Women* s Bureau in 
the Department of Labor has put out an exceHlent series of pamphlets 
designed to do just that (''Why not be an Engineer?"); such materials 
could be «sed In an OE 1nfo>^)at1on campaign aimed particularly 
at younger women. 

finally, experimentation with entirely new approaches to education 
responsive to life stylos of women raising fan^ilies is sorely needed. 
The ho(ne/coamunity4)ased career education model is one step; others 
are needed to meet the needs of women getting an academic education 
of various kinds. The Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education, NIE, and OE have complementary responsibilities for 
fostering rnajor educational change. They should be working together 
to see that education begins to serve the long neglected population 
of women who want both a family and more education. 



RECOMMEf/i?ATI0WS 



IS. We. /lecomfTiend tiiat OB, t^H <incou^ag^ tducattoml iMtiJjjJbioM 
to pAo\jidt oppofitunitiu ^oA jpoAznU Koi^ing d\Alx{AQ.n to puA^ue 
tiitiA zducation. Spzdiicalt^^ m A.zcom^tnd tliat: 

a. Vay c/rAe be made an cUttacabtt co4it alt pAog/uim^ 
[intludifig coMtAuctZon pAoQ^am] 6eAvlKQ people. OjJ 
diild-bza^lng age. OE 6hcutd recommend neio legliilaJxon 
{K'kviz pKogKm guldeZint6 cannot accomp^^fi thih. 

b. 0£ 6et a^lde at Icatt tvo miZlion dotioA6 i^om di^t^etiona^uj 
monies ^o^ pKojzdt^ to 6uppoKt tiiz mKk oi tha l^UeAagency 
Ta6k FoAce on CompA^eJiensivt PKog^am ^oA Schgol-Ac^ed PoAznt^. 



PaAX-Tir:,e Siudi j 

19. We Kecommend that OE and NIE promote pant- time, study oppoAtiuiltte^ 
^oA mmtn AetiiHifiing to tducatxon. Spect^icalty, m nzcjormend iiiatt 

a. 01 and hilE in6uAe, that poAi-tm^i 4ttudcnt6 ane admitted tc 
pAoject6 {^anded andt^ pobUecondnAy and otiie/i pAognom 
6eAving aduiJ:^. OE should Aecctmejxd Izgulatlon to accomptu/i 
tki6 iCheAe It. cjxnnot be achieved thncttgh giUdeltne chanqe^. 
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b, Sfm/enf aid }:>nog\cuf) guidcZinu nAgc iMtiXiitio^Ui to makt 
Hdt/iciC (^imnciat aid aK'aihxblt to haii-tijo^z i^tada^iti in 
p^cpoKtion to t}itix zn\o^lrmnt in the, ^tadcnt: body. 

A ccomodciUn^ Oth\!A Pfio^\aj v^ to </ie S^p^xU af A/cc d^ o^ iilome u 

20. We K^comand that OE dnd ^11 g^UdQ.timb {i^o^ fmg^wm^ aincd at adutU 
6taXt that p>iojzct^ ^vi\!iy\g mmzn iKrUixing to co^vUmit thciA 
zd\xcation be givzn 6pt(UcU con4>ui2Aation, In addi tion, thz 
EducaXiciuU Oppc^XuM^y CentCA^ z^^tabtUhcd md<tA P.L. 92- 
^hotUd idzyiUiij thU population a ^p(i(uaJl ta^g^t g^oixp, and 
JiXtz I oi thz HigheA Education Act should tue It^ dUcAttio^wiy 
6^-a6idz to ^und modtl p^og^am ^zKving tiU^ gKoap. 



2t, We Kzccm<Lnd tliat tlxz Oiiica Cj$ Public A({^cuA4 undeA^fee a public 
6eAvicz ini^o^)atlon cojApaign publicizing n&v oppo^iXatUtiu ^o\ 
u)omcn in education thAcagh ^aiio and tclavi^ion ^pot6 06 iVzlZ 
06 thAougk p^inttd m^tviialA, fo^ zxamplz, toe 409906^ thaX'. 

a. OE mo/^e tMG o^ tJic zxccUcnt nntz^al^ alAcadij d^v^^op^d 
by tkz iiJomn^6 BuAzau at the VcpaMytttnt of^ iabon to 
encoa/iage yoa^ig coc/men to zntcA maXe-donitna^ed p^oi<u>6ioM, 
and coopeAatc aUMi thz Women* 6 BuAzaa in dtvoZoping ncn) 
mXiiHiaJU. 

6, OE di\zct <>i($oA/ria-tcon ok i^tjudzrX iinancJjxl aid to mmn 
in the home uAio plan to AeXuAn to education oa employwe^it 
tAoining a^teA 6evey*ial yeaA6* absence. 



9.2, We ^econ\mey\d tixat OE, UlE and The fund (^oK the Improvement 0(J 

Po^ttecondoAy Education expeAAjnent ioith neu; educatio^uil ap^yicache^ 
icWi a poteyitial ^o-i, expa^iding oppo^tuiiitie^b (Jo A iK'on^en in both 
academic and vocational education-. 
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BUILDING OUR STORE OF KNOWLEDGE ON WOMEN IN EDUCATION 



At the national level, OE and NIE bear chief responsibility for 
building our <>tore of knowledge about women in education in the United 
States. Between thetvi, the two agencies should be gathering national 
statistics on the status of women as students and employees in the 
education system, evaluating the impact of OE and NIE prograf?)S on 
women and supporting research on sex role development and sex 
discrimination. 

Collection and dissemination of educational statistics have been 
part of OE's basic mandate since its creation in 1867. With the 
enactment of the Cooperative Research Act, OE also took on respon- 
sibility for supporting research and development in education. This 
year OE turned responsibility for educational research and development 
over to the National Institute of Education. 

Cpllecting Information 

With respect to collecting information on women, OE has not 
fulfilled its oldest mandate. Despite growing concern about sex 
discrimination, information comparing the status of men and women in 
education is still limited. Few national statistics have been 
collected to supplement piecemeal information on sex discrimination 
that has come to light in recent years. In addition, OE has gathered 
only scattered information on the status of women in its own programs, 

Accurate information on women in education is essential to 
education policy makers and interested citizens in determining the 
extent and degree of sex discrimination supported by our educational 
institutions, In turn, agency officials will find it difficult to 
identify and overcome sex discrimination in their own programs witnout 
accurate information on their i/rpact on uomen. 

National Statistics. OE does collect a v/ealth of national 
statistics on education, most gathered by the National Center for 
Educational Statistics (NOES). Over the last year and a half, NCES 
has moved to collect more inforn^ation comparing men and women, so 
that now 25 out of 55 of their surveys collect data by sex. 

While it IS encouraging that NCES is beginning to recognize the 
need to increase its store of data by sex, these efforts will not 
satisfy the need for information on women in education. Data on the 
salary, education and employnient histories of staff in elem.entary 
and secondary schools need to be collected by sex» as well as infor- 
mation on the number of single sex vocational schools. These are 
just two examples: information on comparing the participation of 
males and females throughout the education systefn is needed to 
improve our ability to assess progress toward equality for women. 
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Adding new sex breakdowns to current surveys will cost money and 
den^and more effort from our educational institutions. Howeverj this 
is a small price for Information which is essential to solving basic 
inequalities between the sexes, 

Pr ogram Data . 0£ and NIE do not systematically collect statistics 
on the impact' of their programs on mn and worr^en. Many programs 
collect no data on the number of participants by sex, even in areas 
where sex biases tnay be expected, such as in several of our vocational 
education programs. 

In addition, programs which accept applications from individuals, 
such as fellowship and student aid programs, collect no data on the 
number of applicants by sex. Nor do they record the amount of award 
by sex, despite the ETS finding that women do receive smaller awards 
under student aid programs, 

Infonr^ation on women in the administration of project grant 
programs is even harder to come by; programs rarely have data on 
project staff below the level of project director by sex. In fact, 
a sex breakdown on project directors themselves can only be obtained 
by counting male and female names, a highly unscientific method. The 
situation is similar in State grant programs; usually only the State 
program coordinator's name is known: data un the proportion of 
females on the State staff are not collected. 

Evaluation 

Besides collecting basic statistics on women in agency programs* 
OE and NIE should begin to use formal evaluations to assess program 
impact on women* Many of OE's evaluations do collect data by sex> 
since evaVuators expect programs to have different effects for male 
and female participants. 

However, when evaluators find differences in a program's 
effect on males and females, they do not explore the reasons and can 
offer no advice to administrators on changing the program to balance 
its effect on the sexes. 

This fall, the Office of Education and the Department of Labor 
are cooperating on an evaluation of MOTA training programs on women. 
The study is designed to examine the effectiveness of MDTA in pre- 
paring women for entry and re-entry jobs in the labor market. It will 
serve as a model of the thorough evaluations we should be funding 
on the effectiveness of OE programs in meeting women's needs. It 
will analyze sex stereotyping in the training courses, obstacles to 
equal opportunities for wonien and means of expanding opportunities 
for women in the program. 

Similar studies on other OE programs would be extremely helpful. 
We would particularly encourage the Office of Planning, Budgeting 
and Evaluation (OPBE) to fund follcw-up and longitudinal studies 
showing the long-range impact of programs on women and men. 
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Research Studjes 



On the whole, OE has supported 11tt)e research shedding new light 
on problems of ineqt/alUy between the sexes. Studies have been funded 
more by accident than conscious policy. A few researchers have 
requested funds for small studies and have been funded^ but OE has 
made no effort to assess the need for research in this area and to see 
that It gets done. 

The one major study to date was funded by the Office of the 
Secretary but administered by OE: a study on "Barriers to Women's 
PartiCTpatfon in Postsecondary Education." Still in the pilot phasci 
the study has run into a number of difficulties and has been delayed 
a year. Unfortunately, the present study design does not provide a 
control group of men, so that the study cannot produce Information 
comparing the needs of men and women. 

As we noted earlier, a great deal of research must be done to 
lay the solid groundwork for long-term progress to^^ards equality for 
women. OE should build on the work already begun in the "barriers" 
study. We do suggest that a male control group be added and that 
OE undertake a similar study on the educational problems of women 
who are not high school graduates. 

NIE must take the lead in focusing research resources on the 
problem of inequality between the sexes. In authorizing the new 
Institute's creation, Congress spelled out its foremost concern: 
providing ''every person an equal opportunity to receive an education 
of high quality regardless of his race, color, religion, sex, national 
origin or social class. "16 As Congress recognized, une^jal oppor- 
tunity for women is among education* s most serious problems. We urge 
NIE to heed its mandate to deal with the problem by undertaking a 
coordinated research and development effort aimed at improving 
opportunities for women. As part ot that effort, NIE should be sure 
to explore the impact of schooling on sex-stereotyped career goals 
and the extent of sex bias in guidance testing. 

Reporting and Disseminating Inf ormation 



Building our information store on women in education will have 
limited impact unless OE and NIE begin to report and disseminate 
that information much more effectively than they do now* OE does 
not report or disseminate the information it now has on women in 
useful form--either national education statistics or data on how 
women fare under 01 programs. As a result, the 1nforf))ation we do 
have is inaccessible both tn education policy m.akers at all levels 
of government and to the concerned public. 

Both national statistics and evaluation results conipdring 
males and females, when collected, are scattered throughout long 
reports and difficult to find. Were OE to collect sex breakdowns 
on teaching staff at ail levels in education, given the way 
statistics are reported now, one would need to refer to three 
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separate reports to coiipare women's participation at all levels. The 
time lag between data coUection and publication is another problem: 
the Office for Civil Rights has to collect its own statistics on 
minority enrollments in Institutions at all levels since NCES could 
not guarantee to make data available the same year it is collected. 

In only one area of reporting--ERIC, the information retrieval 
system for research reports and other education documents--has an 
attefppt been made to report nnaterials on women in a useful form. 
Several ERIC categories (descriptors) used to call up inforniation 
apply to women, including a new one on women's studies. ERIC 
clearinghouses have compiled several bibliographies and research 
reviews concerned with women. The higher education clearinghouse 
has put out a report on women's rights on the campus; the clearing- 
house on the disadvantaged just released a bibliography on women's 
educational and career roles. These efforts will be most helpful 
and we urge ERIC staff in NI£ to press clearinghouses to produce 
more of the same. 

To improve reporting and dissemination of existing information 
on men and women in education, we urge several steps. NCES should 
begin to publish comparative statistics on the sexes as separate 
reports; it should also devote special sections of its larger 
reports to data by sex* Program and evaluation data on women in 
OE programs should be highlighted in separate sections of program 
and evaluation reports. Finally, NIE*s dissemination staff should 
make women and sex bias a major focus of the targeted communications 
program, which summarizes research on a subject for wide distribu- 
tion within the education community. 



23. We ^ecomrnenrf tiicit NCES cur\Md iti p^wcnt ^wtvuij^ to coUttt tixt 
{^oZZmlng data by <scx: 

a. A b^*ieakdom by <sex (^o^. dimoxtahi} school pupils in 
eac/i gnadt, to bo. add^d to thc^ EiSEGlS StaU fall 
R^pc^t on Sta^ and Puplt6. 

b. Seconda/iy 6chool ^iibjtct oK^a e>iAotlmcnt6 by 4 ex, 
to be addtd to thz ELSEGIS SuAv/et/ Scconc/o/tt/ 
School t)($^^/U>ig4, EnAoltmo.yiU and diAnicatm 
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Xtl delta on tlmoUciMj school fyii^icipcil^ and on 
(ht rnimbtK spQcUaliiU btj <6ex, to be aoiitctcd 
in th<t Hc^moHt Elcn^ait^y School Smvoij. Tku 
6unvQy*i> que^tlonnaiAz on ^cac^ie^ chiVuic^QAl^tic^ 
U thO'XcuQh and should 6e tticd ai a modnt (oa. 
ccU editing inionmtion Uo^ating icx at a \aA^abli\ 

NOTE: Data by sex ?n characteristics of all 
school staff are needed to determine 
whether women re^naln at lower positions 
with lower pay despite equivalent or 
better qualifications than the male 
staff. 

S^condoAij school i>ta^^ and pAlncUpal data by 6tx, to 
b£ aottzcXzd in thz Btlmont StcondoAy School SnAv^y. 

U'Xgz that the 4>tafi{^ and i>dioot quc6tiomatAU 6c 
zxf<ifidQd to collect by ^ex the ^mc Inionmtion 04 
tht llmtntoAy School Su/ivei/ collects on tlzm^a^y 
school 6ta(^(i (e.g., salaAy, ycaAh oi teadUng 
cxpcAizncc, dzg\cz6 coAnzd, etc.], 

NOTE: No data on characteristics of teaching 
or administrative staff in secondary 
schools are currently collected at all, 
much less by sex> so that OE has no 
information on the status of women in 
secondary schools, 

The nmbeA and salary dut/Ubution by sex o{^ t^nu^ed 
kighcA educatljon {^acuity, to be added tc the KEGIS 
Employees in Highe^x tducAtion stiAvey, In addition^ 
WCES should mke an e^^^cHt to provide H£GI5 saZany 
data to OCR in a timely {^ashion ^ok use in en{^o^cing 
Title IX and Executive OKd<V\ \HU. 

The age disViibatlon {^cn men and tvomen by ^i^eld and 
degree conienAed, to be added to t}xe HEGI5 la^xned 
Vegxezs and Oti\e^ Vomal Aloa^ds Conf^c-Ked survey, 

NOTE: Such data would indicate the extent to 
which fPen and women interrupt their 
education and at what age, and will 
provide an estimate of the length of 
interruption by level and academic field. 

En/iolimnt data ^OA adult and co>itinui.Kg education by 
sex to be collected in the Adatt and CoKt.auUng 
Idacjttxon in Institutiom o^ i^ighen Educa^tlon id^ve?/. 
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h. A(t data on adatt baiic education yta^f^ and 
]^\^^tiCAy<lnU to be ccWecfei/ in the Adult liable 
Ldacation Acc^vct/ {ba6^d on tht annaaX ^cpc^t^ 
^bubmUted by Statu). 

i, VccAtionai education CMct^Knt data by ^sox {^o^ 
eac/i in^tctution tc 6e coUccXzd in tka. 
i^ccationaZ ldacation ViKcctonAO,^ . 

NOTE: These data would indicate what types 
of vocational schools (including 
area vocational schools) operate as 
single sex institutions. 

y, Vatjx by ^iex on Ub\aM.j i taH by te.vQl to 6e 
co^iec^cd in th^ Ub^uvuj and mu^zm ^uxvcy^ 
{Pabiic Lib\aAy SuKKJ^y, Hdtnai LibKa^y SuAv^y, 
Hu6zufr) SuAvzy and Schoot Libna/iy Survey}. 



We Kzcomznd tixat 0€ and hlJE cctlect and ^cpo^ to tkt public 
ba^ic data on att p/to^Aom^ by 6ex< Sptci^icaHy, we recommend 
tiuxt: 

a. PxcQ^am 6^Aving a 6tudQ.>it cticjUcZ^ coltcc^t p^cg^am 
poAtioipant data by 4 ex, 

b. Vi6c\cXionaAy p^ognatu coded and update in{^o^ntion 
on 6 ex and 6^ala\y oi top p\0jzct 6ta^ quaKtzKiy. 

NOTE: All staff information could be collected 
by the PGIS system, on the procurement 
cover sheet (PCS), No commitment action 
should be made until all information Is 
entered. 

c. Ml pKog^om p^cpaAc dc^cKiptivc tmrna/iio^ p^oJcct6 
duignoxl tc ijnpKovz zducational oppoK^tu^uXiu ^o^ 
t^'omtn. 

d. fzllou:6kip and tAoXaing pKcgAom colltct daXa on t:hc 
number o^ appticantd by ^ex, 

e. T/ie 6tudMt f^imncial aid p*ioQnm6 ^houid coZZccjt 
data on t/ic ojnoiuxt o^ aid and nu/nbeA o(^ ghant^ by 

4 ex, 7k addUXion, data by <sex on tha guamntzzd toa^i 
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p/icg\am ^houZd include, the, ncmbtt and mount 05 
<oan6 x^c.mmndcd by s tudent ^inaiiciaC <xld 

NOTE: Under P.L. 92-318, student financial 
aid officers for the first time n^ust 
certify the amount of a student* s 
financial need before a bank can make 
a guaranteed loan, 

l^aiuation 



analtj6^^ thd lyitbzncdf caa6C4 and imj^ct 0|$ 4ex dUcAmimtlon 
in Mch 0^ the. ok zduccUionaZ aKZ(i6 bexng studied. Fck 

mamj pAoqKOJOi oAooi, pahXitiJiaAiy i^dllomliip and .tAo^^iing pKog\ai^^^, 
^Kpandzd ^oZZciK'-up ^iadi^ 0^ pOAZiclpanX'^ by 6q.k i<>Wi be 
KzquJiAzd, 



26. We Kzcommnd iJxaX 0^ and WIE 6uppch^ a 6Z'\i^ ^iadit^i on 
6ZX Kolt dzvziopfnmt and 6ck di^cAiDiimtion In HLducation. 
Spzcifjicatty, m ^zaomfmnd tha.V* 

a. WIE Kzviow tKlhtlnQ Ke^aa^ch on tkz dzvzlop\Q.nt oi 
<sex xolzi> and imgz and 6uppoKt a ^zKiu 0^ 
Ku^oAcJi and rfeuciopmcn^ e($^0AX& duigmd to iUZ 
thz gap6 in ctmott knoi\)izdgc 0^ tk<4 toplt. 

b, 01 o>i WIE ^appont a 4>tudy on hou) tliQ attitudes 0^ 
coun6tZc^6, tcacAm> ai.bninA^t^cA^s , poAznt^ and 
pZQM a{^{fZct coAzzA plai^i6 and zKpzcXatXoM Oj$ oocmett 
a>icf men, u:ith a 4^zpaAaXz anaty6Ui 0^ ^cu^m 6? 
guidance iuU. 

c, Thz iuil-tcxilz 6tady rte^utting fi^om thz pi^ot 6tudy^ 
BaA/Uz/i6 to Womzn*6 PoAtldpation In Vctt^zcondaAy 
EdiicaZlon, 6c bKoadz^xzd to incZadz a Azp^z^zntativz 
6aniplz m<i£e6 a compa/U6on g^oap, 

d. OE 6uppoKt a ^tiidy 0^ thz baKnAZ>ib ^ejr^afe and maiz nan- 
hxgh ^ciiool gKaduatz6 {^acz in acqtii/iing additional 
zdaca^tion and tAaxning. 
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Reposing and Vii> geminating hi{^cmiZtion 

Wo ^Qcomdnd thai OE and Wlf e^xpand C|$((oAfcs to a>irf 
di^^^mlnatc inf^owatXon on (comen <n aducation, SpQ.c<iical^ij, 
ti'e tzcomcnd tlicU* 

a. ^^C^S pubCuh, at tcobt annaatlij, ^pzcial mni-^QponX^ 
and pMajtctXcn^ the Kclative. ^taXti6 of^ ivomcn and 
moi in ^ducat<cn, both 06 6tudtnt6 and mpioijzu. In 
addition, WCES* KzguIoA \<Lpont6 6houid includt 6ep<i*ioJ:z 
cJiaptM6 compiUibig data on men and wmn. 

6. P'Xogmm data appzoAing in anmuil ^dpo^ incladt 
paxticUpant data by 6cx, 

c, 0?BE and It^ zqiUvalidJit in Nil' incladt in thtiA 

(^valuation and pta>ming 6tudiu ^pciciai 6zction^ on tho, 
A^snpact oi pAog\am4i on t'm 



Itie rocoffimenda lions found in the precoeding pages toucti upon some 
one hundred OL-otnd NIL-administored programs. Tt)ose cannot bia iinplo- 
niented effectively, nor can a long-term commitnieint to equal opportunity 
for women be sustained without some importc»nt managefHent adjustments in 
OE and NIE. Lasting changes arc unlikely unless: 

agency heads make it clear to staff that 
eoucationa] equality for v/on^en has priority status 
and that funds will be comnitted to fostering it. 

program staff themselves are educated about sex 
discrimination. 

--a permanent women's office staff monitors changes 
and explores new strategies. 

wonen and men share equally in agency decision 
making. 

Equal ity for Women_ as a Priori ty 

Equality for women in education should be identified as a priority 
at the Assistant Secretary or Commissioner/Oirector level, with 
recommended action steps carried out through the Operational Planning 
System or its equivalent at NIE. 

Putting equal opportunities ''up front" as an ageticy priority is 
the key to the Assistant Secretary's leadership. As a major civil 
rights issue affecting over half our population, equal opportunity for 
women is as pressing and important as current agency priorities. 

Throughout the agencies, the task force found little understanding 
of the educational inequalities women face and limited awareness of the 
Assistant Secretary's concern. Since program officials do respond to 
top-level priorities, a forceful mandate from the Assistant Secretary 
and from the agency heads is essential. Unless equal opportunity for 
women is made a priority, neither agency is likely to sustain major 
changes, in addition, several programs that could contribute (e.g., 
public affairs and targeted coaimunications) deal only with priority 
areas. 

Through OE's Operational Planning Syster-i, the Deputy Commissioners 
specify and report on steps to implement goals reflecting the 
Commissioner's priorities. Presumably, NIE will develop its own system 
for tracking objectives. Given the number and extent of changes wc 
believe OE am NIE should make, a formal system is needed to ai^tlculate 
and track objectives concerning equal opportunity for women. 
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It is unlikely that a significant amount of resources will be 
devoted to projects aimed at improvincj opportunities for worrien without 
specific coinni tffjents by the Cofnmissioner and the Director of NI£. 
Specific program funds should be targeted on advancing women in educa- 
tional administration; on developing unbiased curriculum and guidance 
materials; on breaking down occupational stereotypes; and on building 
opportunities for those returning to school or work. Since Title IX 
of P.L. 92-318 amended Title IV of the Civil Rights Act, funds should 
also assist sex-segregated schools in desegregating. 

0£ and NIE should not simply fund projects offering special 
services to women; they should focus program resources on projects 
^2xerting leverage for change in the way the education system itself 
treats women. Basically, women suffer unequal treatment in education-- 
not through some fault of their own—but because of discrimination and 
inflexibilities within our systetn of education. Projects addressing 
that problem directly will be the most significant ones in the long 
run, and program staff should consider that when deciding how agency 
funds can best serve women. 

We decided against recommending specific legislation such as 
the "Women's Education Act" (H.R. 14451), which authorizes funds for 
research and demonstrations, curriculum development, tests, guidance 
programs, teacher training and so on. All of these activities are 
badly needed, but could be supported under existing legislation. HEW 
should take the initiative on this issue, rather than wait for a 
specific authorization. If, in the end, HEW does not commit existing 
resources to promote educational equality for women, women's rights 
organizations will be justified in pushing for legislation to 
accomplish this. 

Staff E ducation 

"I've spent a lot of time in universities and I know there isn*t 
any discrimination there.** If our conversations with program staff 
indicate prevailing attitudes, OE and Hll staff are generally unaware 
of sex discrin^ination in education. Few people knew about Title IX 
and few knew that Federal contractors are forbidden to discriminate 
in employment. 

Although sex discrimination in education has only recently 
attracted attention, OE and NIE can no longer afford to be ignorant 
or unconcerned. Sex discrimination in education is virtually universal 
and deeply entrenched* Now it is also illegal. Agency personnel must 
understand both the nature and effects of sex discrimination and their 
responsibilities under the antidiscrimination laws. They should also 
understand that personal pr^>judice$ againsf. women may influence pro- 
gram decisions. 
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Women's Action Office and Advisors 



The Cownssioner and NIE's Director win need a continuing 
assessi^^ent of each agency's progress toward equal opportunities for 
women as well as advice on necessary next steps to follow. The 
QE Federal Women's Proqrm Coordinator shoulders some responsibility 
for OE programs, but as the equal employment officer for won^en, she 
must devote most of her energies to internal efrployment problems. 
She has not been given the staff she needs to do that job in depth, 
much less take an active role in program policies affecting women* 

OE and NIE should each establish an office to oversee efforts 
to secure opportunity for women within the agencies and in education 
at large* These offices must have the responsibility, the authority 
and sufficient staff to do the job. They must also be concerned 
with sex biases in agency employment, since internal discriminatory 
practices affect program policy decisions. These offices should 
also function as a clearinghouse on discrimination against women^ 

To supplement the work of the Women's Action Office, each 
deputyship in OE and equivalent unit in NIE should have its own 
Advisors, Since the Women's Action Office would provide a strong 
and active focus for women's equality, it will need continuing 
sources of infom)at1on and assistance on employment and program 
developments throughout the agency. The ui^its in OE and NIE will 
also need easily accessible advice and assistance to help them 
define and assume their specific responsibilities to women. Women's 
Action Advisors, representing all grades and the variouji minorities, 
would serve both functions. 

Women and Educational Policy. MaM^ 

Our mandate has been to define the impact of our programs on 
women outside the agency. We have not studied the effects of OE 
and NIE employnient practices on women, nor do we feel qualified to 
make specific recorm>enddt1ons. 

However, decision making in the Division of Education is 
thoroughly dominated by men: with rare exceptions » line decision- 
wikers from Assistant Secretary to branch chief are men. While 
one does not have to be female to care about equality for women, 
an agency essentially run by men cannot be expected to demonstrate 
sensitivUy in assuring equity for women in its programs. The 
agency's effectiveness in promoting opportunities for women 
throughout education will be undermined if it does not begin to 
practice what it preaches. 
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.Qlfj^^ of Education Policy Makers, While the average grade for 
women in'^TKe^Dffice"^ of hducation is G"'S-7» the average grade for men 
is a whopping Women in 0£ are: 

--54 percent of the en^ployees; 

18.8 percent of those in GS-13 to GS-15; and 
" 5.7 percent of those in GS-16 to GS-18. 

The following table indicates the disparities: 



Office of Education Fu 1 1-T1me Professional Staf fs Grades 13-18 

^Octobe r 30, 1972 



Grade Total No> of _Men Ho. of Women Percentage of Women 

18 4 4 0 0 

17 13 n 2 15 

16 35 34 1 3 

15 276 253 23 8 

14 474 387 87 18 

1 3 417 307 no 26 



Nor has the sittiation Improved over the last few years. Over a 
year ago, another 0£ task force reported on employment biases against 
women--tangible gains have not followed, A few women have been 
brought in to head small program or staff offices, yet dozens of 
extremely competent mid-level women continue to be passed over for 
supervisory and decision-making positions. 

Affirmative action goals for women have been set so low that 
they do not even compensate for normal attrition. In the face of 
a goal to add 18 women to grades 13-15, the record shows a net loss 
of six women in ttiese grades between July 1, 1971 and September 30, ]972.^^ 
Even If there were no attrition and the agency hired only women in 
GS 13-15, at the rate of 18 additional women a year it would still 
take 40 years to bring women to one-half the employees in these grades. 

The affirmative action system has no teeth--supervisors are 
not held accountable for progress in equal emiployment. Most selecting 
officers go through the motions of the merit promjotion procedures; 
women are frequently candidates for senior-level jobs, but rarely 
the final choice. 

Tight budgets and hiring freezes notwithstanding, the agency 
has hired from the outside. Men continue to he hired at higher 
levels than women. For example, 11 senior-level professionals were 
hired in a 4-month period this year: 7 men, 4 women. All the women 
were hired at GS-13, lowest step;, three of the men were hired at 
GS^14 and GS-15; a fourth at GS-13, step 8; and the other three 
were GS-1 3, step 1 . 
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Natl ona 1 In s I i t u te o f £ d u ca t ^ o n Po H c y _ Ma k e r s , Proportions of 
wonien'*Tnl5enlor"'Tovels are no better at the Natl onal Institute of 
Education* 

National Institute of Educatio n FuT 1 -T ime Profession al Staff, Grades 13- 16 

5clqbex3ii^.li72 



Grade 


Total 


No. of Men 


No. of Women 


Percentage of Women 


15 


20 


19 


1 


5 


14 


23 


21 


2 


9 


13 


26 


12 


14 


5$ 



NOTE: As of October 30> 1972, no supergrades 
were on board as regular NIE employees. 



All of the five supergrade employees (GS-76 to GS-18} detailed 
to NIE as of October 30 were male. As this report is completed, 
NIE is staffing up to full operation. The Institute has Us best 
opportunity right now to right an already serious imbalance in 
decision-making positions. If hiring continues to favor men at 
the top levels, however, a bias against women will be built into 
the structure for some time to come. 

Special Policy Positions. For special policy positions--on 
advisory councils, task^Torces and review panels-- the Office of 
Education's record is just as poor. OE has 22 advisory committees 
with a tota] of 355 authorized positions. As of October 30, 1972, 
only 58 (28.4 percent) of 204 current appointees are women. For 
the 16 councils appointed by the Secretary, membership overall is 
30.7 percent female. For councils appointed by the President, 
women are only 25 percent of the members. Although HEW has set 
council goals for women, recent appointments continue to show the 
same imbalances* 

The record of participation by women on internal agency task 
forces is no better. Few are chaired by women. In the Bureau of 
Higher Education, for example, only 2 of the 10 new task forces 
created in the early summer of 1972 were chaired by women» Of 64 
participants appointed in June, only 10 were women. 

Field readers play a major role in program decisions, since 
they review and assess project proposals. Of 52 programs which 
reported using field readers, in only 15 were women at least 25 
percent of any review panel. This is particularly inexcusable 
in areas of education where women are plentiful. The selection 
process for field readers and consultants may explain the imbalances: 
widespread use of personal contacts am^ong the predominantly male 
staff and informal advice from male-dominated professional asso- 
ciations precludes an even chance for women. 
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Another fonii of discrimination among these people is in pay. 
While field readers receive a standard fee for their work, con- 
sultant compensation is flexible and compounds the effects of past 
employment discrimination for many women. Since consultant fees 
are often gauged to past salary and title, women who have been 
denied equal advancement opportunities are paid less than men whose 
professional lives bear no such handicap. 

Women are a majority of the general population and 40 percent 
of the working population. Increasing numbers of women with life- 
long occupational aspirations are entering the work force as 
professionals. Yet in the education agencies, decision-making 
continues to be monopolized by men*, women generally stop advancing 
at GS-12 or GS-13. 

The Office of Education and the National Institute of Education 
have the opportunity to exert leadership in affording women an equal 
chance— through their influence, through their initiatives and 
through their programs. They must begin, however, by putting their 
own houses in order. 
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2$. U'c \{!COfnr\er.d that (^qudtitij ($cA ^iic 6C\i'^ in cdacat-coH be 

dccZii^cd an imicuaJ^ t^'iuouXtj Loth 01 and A/U\ In Une. i*^ith 
that }yuO''ilttj, toe hacomznd that: 

a, lD}pUmntation \ecom^ndatioM be tracked tlmcugh 
the OpoAaticnal Planning Sij^tm at tixt A.5^^6ta^U 
S^.c\etaAij OA CortmL^^icneKfV i^tcXo^ lesjtt. 

b. Kt texut 10 peAceM the app^cjy^atA,on6 {^ox the 
^oticioin^ p*togAam be 6pent on p\oje.ct^ whidi make a 
6peciaZ ccfWUbution to equal educuitA.o^ial oppoKtanltij 

Idiication PKoiej^i^ion^ VeveZopnent ^ct, Pa/tt6 V, E and F 
Education ^o^ the Handicxipped Act, PaAX V 

Funcis coiild be 04 ed in p^ject^ vckich advance 
mmen in school admini^tAation, tAain teacheA6 to 
avoid 4 ex fa>ca4, tAJiin adjf^Knl^tnatoA^ on implt- 
menti>ig TiXle IX and tAOxn teacheA tnaineK^ to 
hOMitize teadieu to 6 ex 6^06, 

HigheA Education Act, TiXZc U 

Eund6 could be U6ed in pnojectd which advance 
lOo^en in tibnoAij admin.ii>tAati.on ^ tiippoKt mnk6hop6 
on untexbia^ed rf}ateJuatb and a66ijit libnoAiant in 
building coiZection6 KeJtaZing to i/^omen^6 Aight6 
and iComen*6 i^6ue6. 

Vocational EducxUiion Act, PaAt6 C, V and I 

fund6 could be U6ed in pA0ject6 n^iich 6tady the 
ob^tacleA to a'omen'4 (^utt paAticipation in all 
a/iea6 o(^ vocxttionat education, demonstrate 
appuadxes to bAeaki^tg dom 4 ex 6teAeotype6 in 
vocational education and develop cuAAiculm 
mateAiat& ichiclx counteAact coAeeA 6ex 6teAeotifpe6. 

fund f^oA the Imp^oveinint oi Po^tiecondany Ecku^ation 

funds could be used ^oa expeAijnents i^^tta 
neii' education iMitk a potential (^oK 

expanding oppoAtiuUtie!^ f/'A tcomen \etLaning 
to education and tAaining af^teA ^^ev^Aal ijeaAb^ 
absence. 
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CUa UgkU Act 1964, TUU W 

fumh uxniid be lued to a66Ut 6ex- 6e.3\cgiit(id 



Sta(^(^ Education 



29. (^c 'tcccraiCHci that CI a^ui .VU undc^'iXakc to Qducatc Hl^aA oloi bta^^4i 
to avoid ^zx bia^ in agcMCij op^Aation and p^iogKoin managmzfit. 

a. Sue^c^g^ ^ok all ^upzxvlbcMj ^taf^fj conducXo^d on th^ 
wpticicitiom oi Title IK and oiko.^ dJjiC*um}\ation 
icgi4iia.ti.on ^o^ 0E*6 and Wlt'^ f^xcQKoji opdKationb, 

6, Oi and NIE aVictngc ^o^ thjxining p^.ogKom io cAe^aXt 
m^Mloijec oioai^ites^ .sex 6-ui^5(?.i and f/ie^tA 
in{^iiie.nc(U> on tiic actioM o^ mpioytu. 



(jConicn*6 A ction Oj^^^ce and Advij>oK^ 



30. We Aecomend tiiat both OE and MIE z^tabU^k a Woman^^ Action 
Oj^>cce to 6tt that 4><'ep6 tc irr\p\o\)^ tht s tatus oi t^'omcH both 
inAidz and otU^ide ti\z agCLnaj OAC caxKidd out 6moothlij and 
zxpedcttoiuitj, Spzcti^icaliy, m ^zcomojid that: 

a. Tlie^c o^ic^^i ^e^va a>h a co^ttinuing 6ou/icz 
advicQ. to thz Comi^^^ionQA and the ViKeatoK on 
pKogKUii tomAd6 that goal and on noxc 4itep^ needed 
to help voomen 6ecuKe eqaaittij In educatton and in 
tSxe fedenjol. educatton agenda, 

6. r/iexse oij^tce^ Kepoh^t di.%ectltj to the A^^i^tarJ: 

Conml66ioneA {^OK Special Conce/tn^i and an oHidial oi 
equivale^tt ^tatuAz in NIE and ab^^ohb Hie iunctto^i^ o^ 
the EedeAdi Women PK03^aJy} CooKdinatO'X. 
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c, The ^oHcmng o^njivUzaUcn (^o^ the ti'C;ncn*4 
Ac.Uon O^^ccc be. developed: 



D1rector» Women's Action Office 



GS - 15 



_ ^ 



Associate Director 
for Equal Employment 



Associate Director 
for Program Policy 



GS . 14 



GS - 14 



3 pAo^U6ional 6ta{^f^ 
2 ^zcAoXoAlaZ i>ta{^\ 



3 phoit6^ionaZ 6ta{^i 
2 6t<i^tiaKiciZ. htm 
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Oxz agency'^ p^e^e^i 4C2e, 



We ^ecomme>^d that both Of anrf MIE ccKucne an ad hoc. commi^ee 
bij adv^AtUing {^ox peop£e /i^ttMe^^ed in kalping in tht *e^ec~ 
tlon of^ t/ie Px>ec^oA an^/ fi^-hociaXz VviQctou oi -fiie (I'onieK'^ 
Action 0(^(^icu. T/t^^e ad /toe cormtttze^ {jcoiiid be mo^e than 
15 mwbcM, ejected i^^o/n among tlie o^ginai votuntzthj>. The^a 
comnitt^ch i^'ouW d/iai^J up cKJ^toAia io^ the. hzZection tho, 
diA^dtcK and thz A66ocia.tz Vinncto^ and idtnti^tj and xtccntmnd 
candidatu to {^ill tiiah2. positions. Upon ^inal 6QZtttion 
candidate btj thz QE Cofmi66ioni^A ajid MIE ViK<icXox, tht A.eApon- 
6ibiZit:xQJi 0^ th^ ad hoc conrtittzu u'ould tuAmimtz. 

We Kzcormcnd that Women '>i AcXion Kdvi^oM fae dulgmtcd 
tiuioughout thz agencies to ti^\k p^cg^am policies and mptoijzu 
mth thz ixo^k 0^ tiiQ, Women'^ Action O^icz, Spzci^^icatZy, u>e 
AecormeKd that: 

a. On a continuing ba^ih, Adv.i60X6 vconk nKth the Womzn'h 
Action O^^icg in coAAying oat thcoi mi^^ion thAoagh- 
out tkz agcncic^i by h.zcormzndlng pAio^itieA ^oh 
action, >icviQji^ng pAogtan) and cr^plajmcnt activities 
a{^{^(icting lOomcK and ktQ.ping commuriication channcfj^ 
open be^'cen fytog^am Cftj$<,cxa^4 and tliQ, Women* 6 
Action O^^icc. 

fa, Aduuo^ fae d(^yt>ignatcd by tiiQ ViAtctoK6 o^ the 
^ehpcctivc Women ^<5 Action O^^icu. 



cf. Each Ot VC}'Utij6h.ip aKd K\qu<va(cn( ot V/f /uu'c at 
^\vZsS^ tioe AA'.ric V.S , ist'i (^rt^AruU' Cf^^f'i'ctp^icnt and 

OcpattpiJ):^ and cm AdvUd ^oa fiw. tiic yfa^f^ 
VQf?(Uij^bkip6. \ccc\dinQ tc C'P\s ^maxqjU ^^alluiQ, 
that ^i'out\i mki! a totat cf^ 24; UlE AdvUc\6 {K'oaid 



Sf c.ciac J'cJ.i c tj Pa b i U £n^ 

35* Ct'e leoorTjT^cna Chat CI: and MIT 6id)*)(antiaUij u:cU'tXie </;e pAopcA^tion 
Co tvomen adviiing ok tkt vpc^aticn 0|( Oi pu\]%ai)i^. SpeciiicaHy, 
u;c K<^ccf^mnd ihat: 

a. Ml Vlf and OE xcccrr^'nUKdatiofvb (^o\ advvhoMj ccioiciJ^^ 
and 6pzciaC ccmni^s ion*> cuj^ tc b^ lng the pAopo-^tion 
01$ iK'cmzn on e/ich to BO percent, 

b, Th^ bLWc gcaZ b^ b^i f,cA the appcunty^iQMt Of$ iK:om^n -tc 
p\ogxam lov-cciv }Xiniil6 , outride iwaiLuition tuojn^, 
tzchnicaX a^b6l6tAnC(^ pcAbonml and ccnhuLtantb> 
BiiAQaii ciu£^6 6hciild be ^c6;L'CH^x'bCe i^o\ app\ovinQ 
-t/te<se appcintp^oit^ tc ^ec thai gcali, oac buying mc-t. 
In addition, 01 and Nli ^ihoutd adopt a ^btanda.td {^^.e. 
^OA compenbatiKQ coMultan tb , A(Lgahd(^b6 ^aia/uj, 
cxpe^UQ^nce on otheA con6id^Aatioyi6. 

c. Tabk ^oAce^ be app-^oKimatQiij SO pcAc^nt ^a^aZe.. OE 
and MIL ^bta{^^ 6kouZd avoid de(.ining cAltcAia {^oh 
ta6k ,<cMCc rrTCfrfceA4/up -bO that a pAcdorrU.nance mc.n 
wu6t 6e cho^ai. EuMrau dUef^b and Veput<<i6 ^bhca(.d 
levicic and approve ta-bk f^oAcc. mmbcukcp to ^see that 

d, B'lXi^aa chtz^s and 0tputi(L6 ^lOpc'i/ quanta %(tj ic th<z 
CcnifnUiionc*: Oj( Education a^id to thu VLxcttoK ci 
HIE on the *r,aiz^ ^umaEo ^at'^nip aCx icxio*: jxindZ^ ^ 
Oiitbidc. ^va^LUiticn tcajr,.b , technical asbtbtantb, 

c 0 nb uttxx ntb a nd tab f: t o xceb . 
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FOOTNOTES 



Part I 



Sex Discrimination in Education: An Overview 



1. National Oryanization for Woirien {N.O.Wj> New York City Chapter, 
Education Conxiiittee, Report on Se :< Bias in the Public Schools 
(New York, N,Y,, 1971) p. 13 citi"ng the study done by Elizabeth 
Hagan and the Central New Jersey Chapter of N.O.W. 

?. lbid_., p. 15. 

3. National Education Association (NEA) Research Division, Estimates, 
of School Statistics, 1971-72 (Washington, O.C, 1971), p/ 14. 

National Education Association Research Division, "Professional 
Women in Public Schools, 1970-71 ." fi£ A Resear ch Bulletin, Vol. 49, 
No, 3 (October 1971)» p. 68. 

4. Education Commission of the States* National Assessment of 
Educational Progress: Assessn^ent Reports ,^0v,^>_ No* 5. No. 7» and 
T^o. ^ (Washington: llVS/ eovernmefvTFrTnTing Office, 1970-71 ). 

5. N.O.W., Report on Sex Bias. . . , p. 3. 

6. Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance in cooperation with 
the Office of High Schools, The Public Hig h Schoo ls. New Y ork C ity, 
1971-72 (New York, N.Y.: Board o^ Education of tlie CiTy of New 
YorTrT972), pp. 18-23. 

7. Gail Bryan, Oiscriniination on the Basis of Sex in Occupational 
Education in the Bo ston Publ ic Schools , Prepared as part of an 
investigation by the Boston Commission to Improve the Status of 
Wo<nen, 1972, p. 6, n. 1. (Mimeographed.) 

8. Ibid . , p, 4. 

9. CormUtee to Eliminate Sexual Discrimination in the Public Schools, 
Let fhem Aspire: A Plea and Prop osal Equali ty of Opportunity 
for Rales and remaTes'^li the Ann ^Ar bor Public S chools (2nd ed. rev.; 
Anr Arbor, Mich.: KNOW, INC., 1971)7p*. 13. 

10. U.S Department of Labor, Women's Bureau, Expandi ng Opportuniti es 
for Girls: Their Special Counseling Needs (WasMngton : U.S. 
Government Printing Of f ice7T97lT, p. 2. 
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11. ii/j. DeparLfiiont of Labor, iUjreau of Labor Statistics, tni]}loyi(!(M)t. 
amtlannny;. (October 1972) > Vol. 19, No. 4, pp. 33-34'. '"AvdiVablo 
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Part II 
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v\ \ \ \: i\ iMa i}Hi^*ri'i()N of >i:x jii>ri:iMiN a i ion 

<KX I>;s' IM MI\ M'l' iN I Kn|( 1 } | l» 
Sk< '^M \ Nn p«'^^'^h ill ' I'ljllr-I St.lh-, »f|, of 

MM I- 1 \'in^' Til I tiiiHih lai ;Ui'*i , I s ^^j>f t li:kf . 

^1) III r-|'LMT<l fn :i'ilJ!l>-!iifj>, I u rji l^a t ]< i; i ; i ! > M • t ! ( ' 1 1 I ' >f( ^, tlWs 

Ailiorj :k;j('l> nn]\ r.* ;n-i IhJl infj> t^f \ «>";it i«Mi;! I inIu' itiuii. 

p!-t>l'i ] .it Ion. ifi-j j.ri -i^lii ir*. hii^^iirl* i'^Im' al (Oil, Mr 

•J) 111 rfi/.ii»l ttr a.lfijivN.'iffis til I'. i(t.';if ,fni,i! insfK lid/M-, fliis 

iin'iiO»r t hks A'f . IX n I' >r -i\ >i^i aftvr ^l;^h < I itiMii tln' ras^-of an 

to Umiijj^ lui insntudiKi \s-lijcli ruhnit s >i uiifiitrt ni' lioijj .vwr-., 
only ir it is rnrryiuK p^i^" '^"ii-h i\ rhantzr wliich is 

a()|>rt>vtNi fjy ComiiiissKHiiT of li^lurat ion or (li) IV>i si'V^n 
yrar-s f t\>:fi t luMlritP an iNlu**iU!i)Mal ui,*i it nt ir>n U'^^in^ t lu« pi n(>'>s 

rh.m^nn^' frnin l>oin/^' an iustilafinri whi^lj a»linit> nfjly stn(ii*i;rv< * 
of only orh ^*'\ t" hnn^^ an il in lun v\iii h a^lniif-! siinK'nts ot 
}n>(]\ .^'M'N hnt i*ti\y if it is <*arry infx iMii a phui for .-n-'li a ciiani^i' 
wliii'h IS Mp[ii'ovt'il liy thi' ( "oinnn^^ionk^r of I^<i^^■J^ ion, \s iii.'in's or 
is thi^ I'itor ; 

this ,*;i'i'tion shall not ^q^l^ly to ari »'<iii''at h iiial iTi-tirntioi) 

Avh'ri'ii IS rontrolK'ti l*y i n-l iifi'^Js r»rj.'a ni/:i! ion if t)\o application 

of thi^ sni>^*r<'t ion wnuld not NM'on-i>fiMa u irli llu' r»'!iir^<»'i^ torteN 

of siji h or^iUiization ; 

(4) t[u> srrriun slinU ra-jf ;if>p]>' lo :iri (Mln^'anr^nn) in^tniirinn 

\vhos<' prifnars' |uir|M>>r i>rh<' rrainin</<^f iihli viiluaN* fn[M)n' mili- 
tary s*'i\i<'vs of rlio Tnitt^H Statr-\ nr tli'' nan^fiiant niHi'iii^^; and 
in roi:arii to ii^lnii-^ioii-^ thi- st^< ru>n shall nol aj>plv to any 

pKi>li<' institntion of nrhliMVT'^^ilnaf*' ii:^'!nMM'(Iu<'ation wlit^'h is an 

in-titution ihwt trjnlitionally iwA rontHHialiv hi>iu its cstaMi-h- 

jnont liHs ]u\<] 1 [tolii'y of a^lniit ' i r;^' only .-fa<loM(> of one ^i'^. 
(b) Notliini: containnl in siiIhc^ tion fa") «»f Ifii^ .->vnon simll U> 
intori>n1c<l to toqnlri' any cilu 'iitional inslittitlrin to ^nmf ]>i>'ft'isM^t i;d 
or (li-j)aratt* troatniont to tht* ni'-nif-cfN i^f nuv -cv nfi ar^'cjwnt i>f an 
in\hfilanro wliirli may oxist with r( spo^ t (o tlip tot:jl luiinhor or jHMNa-nt- 

of pt^rsons of that sox pa rt i l i pat in^ in or nvoivm^ tlu* htnu'tits 
of any fiNlerally supporto<l pm^^rarn or iiiHivity, in coinparisoii with 
tho t(>tal n\unl»cr or porcontapi^ of [kt^vous of tliat <ox in ruiy <'t\!nnui- 
nity, Stat<% s<H'tion, or other aroa : rrovidt fl /V\\\\\ this siil)^<'rt ion shall 
not 1)0 construed to ])n'vrrW the iviustdrrnl ion in anv hearing' tu' pio- 
reiHlinpr under tliis litle of >tatis(iral esideH' O teii'lint^ t<> show tliat 
sn<"b an imbftlanre exists wltji rosj^ort to tlif pnrticiiiation in, (/r receipt 
of fh<^ WnefUs of, any such program or uf tis ity ny the ineinlKTs of 
one SOX, 

(o| Vov i)nrfH^jS(\s of this title rin (Mh;r,i(ionaI i fist it nt ion rnk';nis any »ni c 

)>n)dh^ or firisato f)n»s-')\ooh olemcntary* f>r si<'r>ndary s^'liooK or anv P^sT COl'V MAiLAoLt 

in-titiition of vorational, prof*'>sif>naL f»r ht^^ht^r edurntioiu ox^ejit that ^'''^ 
in tlie caso of an cduoational institution f'<^!niios(«d of uiotv ihau ouo 
s/dHK>h rollotri'. or di^parlnuMit whirh are uoiniiust i ati vf^ly scparato 
units, snrh tonn moans ^arh siirli sr}ifK)j, rt>!!^v^^^ or dej>ar'tn}o;it. 

n r»K.j:M. \riMi visTR VTIN K >;.s K'"if km k s r 

Sm\ i»i>j. Kach Fi'dora! di partnien* and nLTiu y wlndi is f^f|^J»o^vpr^'d 
to extend Kedi'nd tinan^'ial axsi^latj-e to \\\y (Hliifatlf>ri proi^T ins 
activity, l»y xvk\' of ^Tunt. loan, m ^ ontrn- 1 (^ther tliati a rf>ntrat t of 
insnrarif'o f»r ^/narar^ty* is authf>ri/e»l ami dirjM't^d fo elfe- tnate the 
pro\isi(>!is of s<TtifiTi iwij witli ro.-[i"<'t ('« ^n^ds [^ro^iaT-i or arrii'itv hv 
is^iiint' viilrs. rvjjulat ion-., or or<|iM-s (jf <reriera1 atipli^ ahifdy which 
shall Ih' cnrisi^tiTit with i'^hii'va^rTirrrt of I ho ohjt'ilivf- <jf tho -f itiilo 
anthcjrjzini; th«' tinaia^iii! assist an^^e iri ronnp^tiorj \\\\)\ \\]\\r)\ {)n* 
act'ori is'ak*er>. Xosn<di rijlo, reir'il:'t ioiu or (ird^T shrd) Nv'4inuM'lTect tve 
nnh'^s and nnfd af>pro\'i'd hy tJa' Tn'-^ident, Coinpliaivc with any 
ref(inr»'nit^nt ijrh^pfcd jrir-nant to tliis vi^>(ir>ri may ho ctTi^rtpd (1) hy 
tlto torniinatioM of or Tefn-al to L'iMTjt or lo f'<>ritiniio assi-taro'o uiifler 
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an j-.siuM'.NS iirMiiriir on thr r»'.'oi%i. nfUT f»|i]Mi{t unity ioi 'u^wnwis, <)f \ 
f;tiliir>- ft> nunply with -^r.^-ji i i ro5i\ri4^ ^u* h tonniiVAl ioji ».r 
ri'fu-;il ^KaU hi' luniU'tl tt> tlu> ]';n1 ii^nliu^ jKjlirjiji) p?j!jM'. /^r \>:U'{ 

iuh? >h'j}l I'C lj;iHf<'il iij if^ i'tJi'i i ro t/ic fjiu't irnMr pi-oiit'iuii, i\r |»:Mf 
fluM'i i)f* in H'hu*h svh h liotyrouiplirtih'r lins ^> foiui^U ( ) )>\ 

nny <itli«»r iiio:h\s aufhori/isi l)y Iunv : I'roi ijt tf, r^r. TUnl <\w\\ 

tin' ;i|>|>r(>|'rui(<' pi'f-(t(i KM ^itM-4»lS of tin' f.'llllilr h> rntiinlv 

siniinul hy \o!iintsuy iiiiMiis. Ih tLi' ''n^i' of ;iny ai liun tnoiNiat in)/* or 

witli ;i rtHjinri'jjU'ht iit\p4>-4'il pur<ii:uit tlii^ ^'■■no}). il.r ))ism! of Hn- 
l*V<l* r.il depart iiu'iit i»r utr^'iuy sliull lUr with {\w cotmuitt^^'s of th^^ 

or !ii tl\ itv Involvcil a full u rittcfi n jport of tlic t iiv iMiisl;nit'('.> and tin- 
^toiiikIs for ^^lu'h a'^^tion, Xo su- }i nrt ion sljitll IxM-nm** (»tTrrii\'i' until 
thirty days ]\\\\\' fiuj^iMi nftrr t]u» lUinir '>f su.^U li'j^tjrt. 

Sv<\ ^^o:V Any dfjj<n7//5f-3jf or iajU'iu'v h.-tion tak^^J lajivnnnt to 
!^Ttiot\ If'HVj sli;\ll 1h' suKjc*-! to su>'l\ p\di*'i'\l jvv^^^w may otix^rwisi^ 
U' {>ro\'id('d !»y Jfiu' for siiniiur ;irti<ni tala^n (ly >iu'li do|i;u1ituvit or 
npMb\v on otlik>r ^ronnds. In iKm cwm^ nf nciifni. not orlj^Tuiso >ul)fiV'f 
(o judicial tyviiMv. torrninatintr rcfn>inL' to tyrant or tn ri^jtiiiiir' 
finni^'ial ;is^istanr»> ijpon a jifjdm^' />f failuro to i^omply \vit?i any 
nMpnr<Mjwnt In^pn^cd pn^^nant \n sec tion J)'V2, any jMn'soit a^rirrioN'cil 
( including fi^iy Stat<* or |<ili(irat ?ul»divisun\ tfu ivof und my aiz^^ncy 
of cither) fuav of»fain jndioial roview* of suoli jufion in arrordano'c 
vvitli ohAptor T of titlr 5, ('nit*^d States Code, and ^nch action s}ia]l 
not Ih> <io<»fnr<l commit tod to ^JIlrevilM^ afdo a^ctiry di^m't um \vit'idt\ 
the ni(\niitigof .scrtir>n 701 of fhftl title. 

r-IiUUllUTlON AO A INST DlsCUl M I S ATIUX AHMNST J III: UlASD 

Ski*. 0(U. Xo jK^rson in tlie Tnitrd StutcK jih/ill. on tJ^r ^jouinj of 
bliniinrss or s<'\a n'ly impai n d \asion. Ih* denied iidnussion in any 
i'owr^v of stvuly by a jvcij>ient of Fedctttl ItriJuu tal rt^sistnnf-i' for any 
cdnratiori {»ro|5:ratn or activity, Imt nothing hei^^in .^liall l)0 con^tniod 
to n^qiiire any such institution to provide any sporiaJ s<'rvir(\s to such 
j)crson l>o<:a\isc of his !)Iii\di^css ^>r s isual inijiuirtnont. 

v.m:rr on t>T>/Kn K^\\^s 

Skc. 005, Xolhin^^ in this tit/e shall arM to or detract froni any 
existing^ authorUy with rc.s}»cct to any program or activity i aider 
^v)]ic}l Federal ftrmncial assistance is oxtdidod hy way of a coji tract of 
insnrancc or guaranty. 

AMKNDMr.VTH TO CmiKH UVU'ii 

Sf.r. ^OCy. (a) Stations 40Hb). 407(a) (-2^ 4\(l j\nd ^>f^2 of tlie Civd 
Rights Act of 1004 (42 ki^>^K)o(h), *iO(K)c- G(ii) CJ), ii(V)<k-0, and 

20O0h"2) aro each amended hy insi^rting the word '.sex" after tJio won! 
*'roli^Hon''. 

(1) )(1) Section 13(a) of the Ffiir Labor Statidiird;? Art of ir*:^K ('20 
U.S.(\ 2U{a)) is amended by i77sf»rti/ipf after t)ie word.s *^the provi- 
eaonsof section ti'' the following: *'(cxcopl secttojv in ti^o casi-^ of 
parajcfraph (I) of Mdsstil>section ) '\ 

(2) Para^'rnph (1) of SMhseclion .'^(r) of such Art ('jU V.SX\ 

(r) (I) ) IS amended by deleting ''an elonienUry or scc^judary schoor' 
and in.^rtij)g in Vicn thereof presrhoo?, elemenfftrv or =oc'f)ndary 
^schoo^^ 

(3) Section a(s) (4) of such Act (20 (^8.C. '2o:Us) (4^ ) is anv^tuiod 
bv deleting **an elenu»ntary or -^wndary srhocd" ftnd iij-erting in 
heu (hereof '^a preschool, elementary or secondary .sc}if>o]'\ 

)NiKRrrjrrATioy with nnvtcr to Mvi.vo rAdUniyy 

Syjt. 007. X>>twith?itandin^r anything? to the contrary contained in 
this title, nrAluni: contained het^'iu shall U construed to prohibit anv 
educationBl institution rece'ving f\md.s under t])i< Act, from main- 
taining separate living facilities for the different sexes, 
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It IN llic p«ilu y nf (ho LhilfJ St.Urs Oi.st Miiiu nt U> 
iili' i'tju.d < ipjjf.ttuiiiiv m rnU'i.d <MipliJ\iunu .viwl ui 

1 lir ('.i)U:.:,rrss, h\ rnaniiu^ ) jdr \ 1 1 of ihr Civil Kii^lits 
\i t i>{ \\H>\, riuirii i.Uiij .1 !i.iti( nal N t>i r<|u.a r ni- 
)!u\nu'tu i^j.piviliJhifv in ]>jiN.iU^ nnp!oyf?](vn. uithnia 

niiity in ( io\ r; niiu iii < fiiplm nu ni, rn)p!i>vr)5rr}i l)\ I i J- 
r.il i tijiirai Xm^ .itnl ^nlx nnii.u v is jrni (Miiplcn tnrrit un- 
it r I'o.lnaliv .is.'^istrd rtinsinulinn (dnlrjits rc^^ardlixs (^f 
.u ( toed, < n!or ur iuitiun,il oi ii^in, 

nrii:r.knjN pr(i\i{|<ti f(u in |\rM(U\r Ordrr \{>, \ 

\u\v. Cimu iiyv.K, hy \ii(nr iif thr wilhuiiiv M stnl ij\ 
nr i'rcvidrnl of [hv Cnilcd State's In lh(' (!( ibtitntir r^ 
,f)i\ itnh ^ of t\ir ( nitcd S(a« <, it is cadcrivl (|ia( I a^ i 

Oidrt 1 LM(; (.f SiptrnilHf :M, \fv 

n^" ndfd as f<.|ln\ss ; 

1' Sr»ti'>M IHi of p,iii ] , < tnucniitiif H'^i iili'^M in M ua ' 
mn in ( Ii a n nnu tit (•nif>1i >n n^riH , is ifM'^i d to M ad a^ 
-tll'avs; 

"Si u>v H i] . |i the p^4i< V nf tftr (^a i i funcrit of {\ir 
rntrd St.n<'s t,i pnaidr ( (jnal i^ppfalnniu in ! rdc'r.^l 
nipl'isnunt fiT jll fjualdnal |)rrMin>, U) pn>}iibjl clis- 
iMiiiii <th>n in i inplov riirnl hrransr nf raca", ra»[''>r, 
' It 'i' ri, (\ naUuiial on^^ln, atfd to prt^niotr t!ic /nil 
lali/aTlfai <>\ f <pj il ( inplnwnrnt ()j)j^x>itnn)tv tlnnutrli a 
■«.sni\i\ fnuTirmuji; prmMan^ in (arh r.xrculivo: lirparl- 
^nu and iM*:! n< \ . TUr pnlii y of Kjual ()p|X)Hunity rvpplic5 
f t\rry a>p<^ t of I rdrral cn^ploytnenl policy and 
ra« tier." 

J ■ Sv< li'-n KM IVtU f ;> i 'd la ir.^d a. f^'ll^^v.: 
*\sm UM. Tin' Ca\il Srn ii r ( j 'rnnii d^ai shall 

"' Vide fi-r dir pii-njpl, f nt, ;inil 'nip.irll ^l s nfi idrMtinfi 
\ jU ( ' tppl.nn^^ di-^j J )n:inati.^u in 1 v'dri.\l ruipl Ana iil 
' i \[\r l>as:\ i r . r « il' -r. ri 'i';'i"n, \ f>r imi.i M if '^i in. 
*i; ; ( ,Uiu-\ f' l titr ( < *?iM'!t f a? ''^n <'f I fajij)hi?nf « hall 
y]>.\'[i af • 11^ i.mp n { ' < i 1 1 i' v\ illun lii' f \« i ^aa r 

■ [i.jrpia rt . r .(' i-n^ \ ai! i -h ili j" - i 'l ,i]'p' to du' 
"\\\\ "n, } 1. I' ( \ ! ?' u »n. ' 
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' ^1 I ia ,11 t pM i \ I - I M f . I J_ I ;i { ,1 ; , I i _ : < M.. O ■ - :: 

. ai< li ■. r : i uai.i! ii ai { n i , r\ rrt*'i a ; < ,< \ 
'I I' ' < , a! w i Mil ,K P. i< , , .i M s M I . ll< M . 

"1 d in* L . ,\]\\ 11 n \v hI U. rt ii;., ■ 
f !Mp! vrr I i ;if)p:!( ,!!!( fi •[ i di i,ir-]a ht i it-' ■ i i < . 

H lu'if-n, M A. <-! n.iii";ial < u.aii, Ma ^i.nw 
\m11 t'i^t jUi! iraM\r ,i : f |f>i) tn < n i,r< llial .ip; ■!'■ '. r 

^ '11 [»(' a'\|, .ill: i 1 I I I I Ipj. A ri V ,11 f ■ l .tll ll ' , ! M iM- ■ « M . ■ 

l>l >\ flM ftf , W ;!f;. m f( (.1 lii- I 1 M e . i . j < ,. 

■ ^'V rutiiHLlI n! ii^in, Sin h (;,,[) j,], j, 

i>r fman d tn lit,' tf.llM:v ai>' : ' 1 1 ;pl' .\ i i ;i nt , f »p ' : .uin." . 
nu ti<in, va M.^idvi, naamuiuan ■>! n uanniini 
(in^ la\f.d tf tnanatitai; vato of j^.iv oi i.diri l- nir ^4' 
« ^ mifu'fivin .]) . .iMi j M'lr- {Jon fr^r l^ai^li/^^ n.^ iudnia a]i- 
p!< ntit csMj). lijr (oniia«t«a aLMrcs r<> jnks( in (fin^pi^n* 
f'Hs f>Lurv, .ivaif.ihlc (fj < ff!pln\( i'> .nil] a[)plu ant^ l'<i < v.\- 
j>l'}Wn( ni. rH)(i(rs t^^ dc [nM\i(i( J d.c « nnif ,i< u\\ \ . JIim a 
'f^idnv: innli pc<ai>u>i^s i»f lias ^r. Hm mint i.\ ■ .. 

V la n -I . 

" ' - d lir { r;ar,h hf! will, in all vnliuljli^at- l\f j - 

ti^rnuMits I i!^lpl.^^rt-^ pl,L rd l)y ( ir li-lMil fhr 
t'Mih.iM^a. *^tatr (hat all {|Ma!\M(d j|)]diwna> wili u'.r!\r 
» aMj(a,tN'<in ff-( (an[il(i\ :m( ill \snhunt ic-.^ud t<i 
( o]Mr, rdi'.'i.ai, ^i naii'a,al oj fMin." 

S(a nnn /'l-i'd' (^f \\\\\ II jv /v\i-i.l i t \ ;r; 

fnllcav.; 

''■''^ i|jM'< 1 dut ans ra ()M-p( > (iv , < ^ i ii ijf i , 

MllxriMMMMj :.h.\l] M/h'tK/, as [i.irf r,/ ( i , ; ;i i , , i - 

Ki'l^wt, a >unnMMit in wminr. ^^K'uni h\ ;in !)iM,j, id 
f'^^i^* ' f'T a'M ul o!^ U; half <»f ,MU i jIkm nr,; -n »a .av. 
-I*'* \ n frinik' \vr^ikris r.i p[,.M(l.(w' < ■ Mipiasi^in t 
"M'^f" '^f'' ' '-^''P f'r nf/iM ti.n'njjKt, ^^idi uliufi thf \n UU r 
('^ jun.pfu \ f f ,iHMi n ir d{ ,jU, wah ^Mpf/^ f f iuf-a ff a- 
d;r tin ( (I I, a i[j<. 's jMa( n< < ' ..nd p. .K. a s 
•1'^ Tira (li f ; i.tiin.ilr tin- M,nun(is ra( ^ , . p li-ion. 
"'"^ ''^ n,il!nri,il oiii^ni, ;uHi lhal the Mi'ih « n(firr vdf' 
.dlij nijtiwls' <Mnpr;.nr in \}ir in}[)N-njrnt,a i^n i f i' ,r 
{jf>lM V and j)rri\iM(«ns nf this (.rd< r or tii.it )f i-n ua. 
:ind M'u rs dj.n If ( iniunrnr, nnph i\ inrnt , ati.j the n a ...s 
-ifaJ inndih'r^H of cmploMfuni ihuI't the [)rM[>'..rd ^-n- 
tra i W»all lie in ar cord.unc \s itli (hr pinpn>( ,rul pna 
di^ns nf thr ordrr. In t))r runt llia! ifio nM('a^ (<r f)ic 
• te< n<y sliall r( fnsc lo cxta uu^ snch :i si.ina: ( nf. tha 
Oauphance Rri>>n shall o rrnify and s^m [call svImi 
tdrfir(> /lavr hern made to s< tnrc sni h a Mjtrinmt and 
^''^ ad«li!ii.aal f.a tij.j] Jnalrfial as dir (ontMciin^: at^. v 
or dn- Si'( K'Oiry r^f J .dxir in.n nv|iiii<'." 

r.ifiiirnt^ tr> ]\irt f dijl! |,r i f[, , .p 
:d(cr djc djo- nf tfii> <ad( r. d hr .nsi< tahnnii, to P iu 1 1 
^^'■'^^ ^'^^'^ ti^^' ^•n<' yar afl( r djr daK nf thi. of<i. a, 

■'hf Whar Hua r 
( >^ I 'ln r 1 I I'M,? 
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COUAI fMPlOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

Under anrl l\v virfiio of ih^^ luifhnrif v w hvi m inr us l*nsi<lrnt of 
the Utut<d Slulvs bv tlu- ( '(itiMinil u»u st nutvs (jf the* riu(o<l 
SUKw, it iiii ordoml ns fnlfows ; 

SrOTioN lOK It is jK'li. V i>f tho i iovd iiriiriif <)f tlio Uni(o4 
Staf4V to provKio vi\ui\] (-f-|>ori wnif v :m I'^'df riil friiplf-yinonl for all 
qualifsed pennons, to prohjl ^r t iihiii tf ifMi ]u (vn pli ^yinrTiL Urau.'-^ 
of raco^ cr\^vl, c-c-lt^r, or DiiiMiial r>ri::iri, iiml to pj'f>iijote the full 
rfali/fttunv of equal onipiciyruci.t t<}»porn!uit v tlirou^'!i a posivivo, con- 
liruiiri)^ ])ro^j-uni in < idi rxi^^niivo tlrj::n MiiCfii :iti<l ^i^i-nry. Tho 
j>olicy of e(|Uiil (*jpj'or( uniry ajqiiirs lo ('\(»ry iisprrt"<.>f Ft*t'»'rMl 
i;Di[))oynirnf policy ;ui>l ()rMrii<'^'. 

Sec. 102. ThB ln^ad of r^v li twu iitivp ch j-ainntNil arnl u^^cni y Hhftll 
eeiahllali ami njfuiM.un ix jHj^imr pfj^iiiain of cijuftl rnifjloyrTK'rjt 
op|)orttinity for ail <*i\ ilinrj fi!)p]o\ :uiil ;q>plirMfirs ft>r I'lnployninnt 
within }\'\^ jiirisdif I ion in acrj^nl nn *' with flu' [folicv sot fortl) in 
Section lOL 

Sfc. 103. The Civil I'^t^rviro (\jiniu jon hhali suiK*rvis<\ nrid provide 
leAden^lup and ^lidnnci^ in f}jr inndu, ! af rvjunl rrnployiMPiU op* 
portunitv proprrams for fh(' civilian crnployt'os of and applications 
lor cmploynipnt wiildn iho r\Huf'\f^ iltpurinuMiis urni a^cnt'lis and 
fihall r**view a^»>ncy pro^jrixnt rornpli^lnnpniH j^i^nodicMlly. In ord»^r 
to facilitRK* (ho nc}uf'\'orncrii of a nio^hd pro^'niin for orpia] crnploy. 
rnpnr ojifxirtunity in tho I'V^Jmil si^; virc, tfif ( Viniriii'^'^lon imy consult 
from tune to time with pu^'li incjiv idunly, ^ronf);-\ or organi/rttions as 
may Ik* of a^si'^tan^ p in iinprovin^Mhe Frdornl pro^q^un and realizing 
the ohjtM I jvrs t)f this Part. 

Sko. 104, i'ho Civil S'^rvj^^o ( 'ornrni«i^ion sfnill pnnirlo for tho 
prt>mpt, fair, ftnd imnarfi d <:on-sd<'rat ioti of nil coiiij>h\ifUs of dis- 
crimination in Fvdt riii iMnjdf >yiu(M\V on has is nf ViH'**, cn^rd» color, 
or national origin. I'r»i^cfhir<-.<H frjr tho (Vinsidcrahon of romjdainfs 
shall irichido at h^^^t rru iiiipjufini rrvirw witliin tlic cvn nfi\r (h^- 
^'xrtnjpnt or n;:'Mi''y and : pmvido fnj ;ipjhmI fo tlir C'w il Scrviio 

Src. "lO,*"!. T}k» Civil S(Tvi('o Cdjiitn -infi .^Indl ismip ''luli rv^nla- 
tion^'j order', and in^f r'lct/on- a> ii ih <>j>t ri^4 c-^^ni-}' aiul rippropnalc 
to carry out it -i rr-pori^dj;!ir;r< uodd f 'i: > l'aH» and ihc It^Md oi p;irh 
^^K^cutivo (irpnrtn;cnl ais I i^^'n^ v lnU ..ti.plv ^Mtll thr fc^:idati<vns 
ordi-r'^:, and rn^t rtn f i»»n- i- wjal h\ M(" r*.fr;:n!- inn ufid^'r tin- r.iil. 

f ^ *S H< W ( I If- V SI 1 I f !M< ']^-> 

Sftc. JOl, Thfs St^Tfi'\ry of Lalx» -h ill Im^ r*<.jw>n-if)U' for tlir ad- 
rainifltration of rari> ii uid ill of ij,;^ (Mrh-rHrid h)ihIJ iidopt su^h 
rulw and n^>(nlat lonn «rid iJ^^uf s>ii fi ordrr< I c drrnr'^ np^i's^ary and 
tppropriati- to acjnpve \\\\r[m<4^^ tM r< • 
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'Ji^t of (his <>r'i<*r» all (iov^'nifsu^nt rofitnv tin^ lUr^^nriM jahftli in< liirji^ 
iij »'\i»iy rmvrrrsnu'ht ^uTitr^nt (uri-'iffrf onti"Tvf| into fLc foflouin^r 

!Hifh,^ ihh i» rfi>rni}iH' nf (Lis rohir^ni, rh+« i '<tiirjh for t\^f,^v^ .p, fdll.iWK' 

"< M Tilt' rniitrm-tnr v^lil not iU" r\tu\\,nff' njr nn^t in ) rmptoyn. jqi|,t(, ;i rif 
for *'Jnr'<^yi'i<'nl l>* i ri u -"I* of f ao'. i fr»^l. k t.|. t, "r tfnt uiimi or i^dh 'Mn* • onir m< lor 
will nlflrrtiHll' nrlh r* to * si>.iir<' ihm n;ipi; nt,!-^ nn i Jii^ilovrd, nint Mhil 

fo)ll'^O^l)( I riiphsviro (if, ui KTMillii^;, » !r r (H ' 1 1 1 ■ i i Mr tniiHpi r; ri'* riillijn'ril or 
^ rtifrii'»Mi( affvofMr^tn/ \'i\>>iT <ir i* riitU,nl\.fU , r^ifi-M of or oMkt forjnn /7 

finiip<^ii^Hih»n , »M'ii'MioTi for rrn',fiin><. In lmjlT^i? a|>|irr'mlu'^hlp, 'J ho 
fru«'<or ftjjr^TH ( |]» , i |.ho r-, vMlhihlo to >in<l ai^jilloM nl>4 

for »/rii»lo>r>M rit, im;I)<v,s t.. )jf pro^).)'-*! ^.v Mo- (•(►ijt rrt< thx Mf^vi^f .-U'HIdk forUi 
tlii^ l»ri>vhiori-* of tl,.-> iinn.li-rfiruirthfloi. < ijpi^'tv 

■t'Ji Tlio (ohiraMor ^viM in fill ^olicirHrioMH HK\\vr\\^%'\)\i\)\s for ♦'tt)}i)o>'H'« 
\iUu*ii f>y or on fichuir of fho rr^nff M fof , stf^c (hiiJ nil Hr>l»l^'«nfw win 

r(svlM' <'<if\^M»'rHUoii for oi(iplovtt'i>rH \^irbnui r^»^nr<! {o rurr, rrooti, color, or 

• i 'i} Thr (i>tnr«<-(^>r vi jol (o» h*)i l.t^Kir u^frdt >>r n {iri\^*iitniivi* of work*»rrt 
^hh whiih hp hSH fi rolUN'llii l>ftn{rtlriln^ nifrroiai-iu or i.jlior c-onlmct i^r uinipr- 

\H]*or unii^n or \w>rki'rH' ri'{»rr^<<f»farivr of \)w <'(if.rf«rior'.'* <-o{nhjlMur»t,'* »u<Ji»r 
StK^tlon cf KxiM-iitlv** OnJ.T No, MlMd of Sf.pt*>nihrr l.'4< )VHit\ rtml Hhft)! I>^'^f 
« ('f the iiotlcp In cf^tiMpfi Dinift \>]i\rt>^ nvji5lnbl<» fo f'lnplnyw s ami fliipllnliilw 

' ii) Ttu' rjKilrarlMr wlU i^mi^ly wlrii all itrikvlNlnn.s u( Kx^vutlvi- Order No, 
)}2if^ot Hvp(, 2-1, IfXW. Aiu\ of thr ruli-. ro/tii/JliofiM. an-t n'lt»viuu f>nlor,r of the 
SfH>rotary of rflh<^r, 

Thr foiitrfti^fof win furrjl^h ul! liifoni.alion iumI roiJorLs rcnjulnd by 
KnH iirivf* (irtiof No. lllJItt (»f Scjiifful f-r IM, IW),"., aTid by thi' rulf^*, r^'^fnlfttloriH, 
nn«l ordor^ of tbf» i^k><Ti^rHr>' of Uibor. or I 't' sinuit iiu^n lu, atvI will jn^rmU net 
to hlM hookH, r^vonh, 8i»'l hc*x)uijL^ b> th^ i ..nlnu tln^ uje^^riry nn<l th«^ K4«<>r*^r«ry 
of i^bor for jmr;M-«M('s of Invet^f linitftJi; as<'erul!i c<Mr^^lluntv with nnch riiU^ 

Id 0\f* event of tb^^ oontrs^ tor n iionit)iui>thuuM> with iho nmicJIsi rin\lTuaii)ri 
rUiw*** of thU c*onlrnct or ^[{Y. ftuy i\f nurh rulos, r<i?iiljitlotj^. (*t ofd<*rs, tbU 
Contract may bo canf i»lbHr tennlnHti^il or svu^iK^ndod In who!*- or In l«rt fiu<i 
tho rantrHctor may jbN lan il lhoU^Mi> for f>irthi'r tlovf'n^monl < i !itra< V-H in 
flo«*orffanot» with pro<Muro'« authort/od In llxft-nilvp Onh-r No. 11'».Mfl of S^pt, 
14, 196^1, and Hucb other ^« net Ions may Wnpoj^cd ^o^n^^iloA» Involvoil 
provl.ltM In KtPcniU> f^nl^r Ni«, ITitH itf Hi i)tonir>^r 21, UHVi. or by rulr, re^^nU- 
lion, or order of thi^ Nocri'tftry f>f I.nbor, (*r ns <»ihprAlrto provblrMl by Ih'a. 

"(7) The coiitrac tor win ln< bide ttie proTlylond of ParflfTaphs < U (hrou/h (7) 
In overy HuUMfilratl ur purobu*<i' orrb r unU>i,H t'xrtnpt^^i tiy riibvs r»x<jlH|j(,nH, or 
ord»^rn of tbo Se<*rotftry of Ijibor lH^nr<l i-ijrsnRnt to Sv^'V.on of KK^nitlve 
r)rdpr No. WdVi of ^ri*t LM, 1'^''. ^> th'tf Rurh f/rori^lonM will he blndlii>r 'U^' ^i 
egrh Hiibrfintrftclor or vt ndor. I'L^m ontrni-f or will tDkc» foich action with rr«i><^i 
to any MUl>ooriUaor ^r iJiU"<.hfl^r ortbT f\> Ibo r<>ntnirMnj; ftKenry may direct 
« m^^^ of rriforHr>K HJ:< b fT ovNl/iji^ In'^iw'^Ui^ hhoi IImti^^ for noncomikllnnf o : 
/^rotSiif'i, hoirrirr, Tbat in Ih^ i^venl Jho tH)ntrHf'tor tHsv^nu^s involve^^ tn. or {h 
thre«(eDp<l wtrh. IltlxHtbui with n huU'<uUraol;)r or veudor a/i n reKnU of «>nh 
dlrJH^tlon by the <*ijnir«otir})? fi)<»^Tu y. the ci^iilraotor v\ny ri^\\\i*^\ the Utiil^l 
BtAte* to enter Into •^Jich llllxudon to protiv-t the Intcre^tx t»f tJn* 1 nltetl SliUe^ * 

Hrc. 203. (a) K«(}i ''vdifrHrinr having a r7)ntr«'b1 fontainin^ Ihr i<rn- 
visiotis [)^\<^'rif>f'^i in Si^'iinn J^*J, slmll (ih^, find sluill rausi' \ uf lirs 
s\i!)C(m{ta/ t<>r^ Hlov ( "nnnilmrtr o |{i>p(ir(.^ wii lv tho <^i»Tif i n^ t inu i^iji'bcy 
or the S(H rotary* of I^rJ^i^)! h> irm\ ho <lirrrti'd, ( ^inij»li>ii n o IJofxit't,^ 
^h:ill bo tilofl witliln -)i<^h tii[U'> wwA cmito)!! ^ibli ifjfdimatioii ti^ 

If) f)rAitJcr*3, pnliriiv, f>ro^j'a/iis, Hn<| <M?)ploynif*Nt f/olirifs, pro 
^'Huns, Hfb! oaiployfiionf -jthMnM^s f»f flu* rontnn lor jjniJ rnch snlt- 
{MJtif ra<^(or, uml slnUl f»o in /nr/u, llir Se^^i'i-f y of LfiU)!' rnuy 
pre«<"rilto, 

fbl I?i(ii]orv ot j)ro>i[)(vii v»' r i>i\t rirUns r>r snU Dntrju torH may 
r»^^|iiim! tr^^tfvtf wdnlior ihoy iiuvp |Mirtit uny pt*t>vi(>u./('on. 

t rM'i •^ul>ji^'t ( o f he pi nvinion^ i Order, or nijy jirerrdm^ Nintilnr 
Kxeiutive rjrrU^r, ^^^\\ m thai ♦'V»M*t tf> snluniu t>n h^^half of UkOiuwlvw 
autJ Iheij /ir/^pn'-pj H)d>» nntr nrtor-, ( '<>n)j)tiar'or Hoj><>rl.<^ prior Ut or 
an itiitirtl ]»rtri nf f heir h)r5 nr ju^^'i-t i u lotujf a c<viarni t. 

[c^ Wliencvor the c obt 1 ^r or snlxnml ra' lur hiis k ( olltvtivj* )»ar- 
^ining atrrf^enumt or (jiiier rr>?;irHi r or undf^rojindtn^' with a inJ^or 
union or an agonoy ref^rrin^^ Korkon) or providiDg or Bupw^tiain^ 
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U\%} jut^'^* rUv /V'^' ^ 1 " •! ^ * . ■ n.oi, j,^ sriMifp 

f he r^rflKi VO f . -vri in 1 ,f Mihiif (I f >( r ' I ^" v 'crtf oT'^ii^ 

(il) 'I'liM <'MMt r:t'^r !i';r ji; i')i'V <u flj< k,^;-. I , il.jr ivn* dircrt 
Ihaf bidilrr r»r i-f .v^H", h\ k; 1 t*»T it t.il -m^I r^j tor ^liuU « 
Ml?, I'ii r* hr < . II' ) . ^ < . ^ I .,UMi,(^!it in Writing?, ^iitnuMi 

or (>tlu»r iruiniii^r, witU wliuli Ut;) liul.lei i r nroNjn rtivc^ contra^^tor 
tirals with snpi^nitnif; in ft^i tin! ian,^ l» ^ (h( ohk'rl llml the yl^^ntrB 
|»ra«1ir^<j polish s d*^ r«nt nnnuMU> -^iy Uio ^rv)inMl.^ of I'dck^ 
ruhvr, cpfi^l, or t\iiiiutiHl nnil ihui iLv l^''ni:'r clilivi 'v^ill {JiIuua- 

tivrly f'tMH-'i;i(i» ui iiui'IrihriWjU i,!u of f lu^ j^filivv aru! provi<^i<MJS 
of ihis C>('|<»r fl <i ii ' < , i I ,u'Mr.: MiW rrvnnf ntt'nf , oftijiloy- 
jiM'nt, uiiii (N. irrn* < i ' ' , i^f • K >3.r))i un»lor Ihc j>ro- 

jM^stni i oiitv^^M . In r > . i r v iti. ihr pmpoM' - :Mi<l provisions 

to rxf>< iito s'l^ik i\ if» i-M-h' I . • r, iiiink i' };i>poi( sh/JI certify 

and h n»hhh«iii;ii jn iM m n .r.. i nt* » oiu v.\rti\i|v ^i^owcy or tlie 

Srrvvt:il V of 1 -l.'-'l fi-!! V i< 'I iin 

a^f^uty froMi llie Mtpun^nt m uJ M)- ! . u ^ huv' r^? ji)} o[ tlie piovisioHH 
of Si^i'tinh ftf thi-; I hih I" !i; ■!« ' uir > ..iwi i>uho<mUHi1, ot 

Jl'irvhan' oi^lir. S*.m!.i> i5 { u^as. hv rule (a* ro^ula* 

tioii, n(?o o.Vruipt urtatu t');i>:.'> of (/,nrj;i*i>. Siil»r^jj(rnr|.% or pui"- 

fh<? rfnft'<l Sf'ih s mmI i\n vo- t iU r^^ tti v\orl!cr^ within limits 
of I'Tiitcil S^jii'^ i > involvr.i; f\M inr >V.\}n\nT\\ rommfrciril ?^tip- 
]>lir> fir raw ri(;W< rial-: ifi\"!/t? ■ tl) itj ^j^H^iftocl Rnmuntr, of 
rimiiey or spprifu tiMrnhriN f»f \m u l.^iv ; or (1) t»» th<* rxfont lb fit f hnj 
ii>vnl\ H ^iii> I »n( r 't' u ht h>\\ ;\ >j < ( 1,^1 i :vi , I hr S< - ro| nry fiiilnir 
n pn»vii[i\ bv niic. f*i!n :*M<.n. f t" t rv^T, fnr »ho oxvjnption 

(if f{<^-il if fi S <;f ;n t*>}' viii»li -.iSf in fill Uv^K ^tS V'paiAti' ;ind 

of t!i.' rnnf ! « < ■' /. 'j . |f . , , ■> , «. , i , . ! ,h ; u . \s j 1 1 jjut if)h^rfon^ 
V. f i{ or im; '-^ii- r.<- . f r ' .^'t. i '■ -f i ' .3 

;-'.'V' ' '7/'/ ' V ,\ ji r'iili. ^ ..f }■ h : ■ I « V' Mpi 1- ,n i\U ftriir 
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f^'T ^,^NiM:r ^ . ^1 - « ' , . I . Ill . .I'r, -;ir],'r:- (.f 

>^iH-f 'J } r> i^f 1 - -^ ; n ' ^ i ' ^ . . , t - . ■ iv.ir lufo by KU<^h 

^H'' 1^' ^ . \!'... . ! ■ I 1 1 ^ r // { j | . f y , W / )l 

J - ' \ : 1 ' . • ;^ « . ■ ; , * I H . .V 1 ifMi iu- 

-Uwl .1 t , • ■ , - ; r , ■, ■. ■ t , V )1 ? ;m: i H,, ■ Mirs 

0)1^ Onh r I r < ji, fMMif i »pp o> ib^Hi)^\>|ll,,^^ froiu 

'lu^V of sinli . . r^^ . ^'ti- t' / Ml fliM n()jV(tlVHS of (bi-» 

O „ f Joymof./ p/ h , . r t ' u.'fir 'r>r Of ^tttKoiH rnrtor, 
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.'Ik' >^f'*^rx'iHry of f.»b(»r aikI fi r ms\ i^-fipatiti^ H^n>iu')' shuU rojxjrl <o 
tl.r So^'ivlKt) of l.ub.ii i iY Mill ,]\ i'\}vt\ rivninrmnHpcl. 

MO Th^ Stum i\ i\i I/hIkh liny i^flvo Ainl invw^ti^fe or rnnn*^ 

of f\ novoi tsrnpnl ( in^d h ror ui ■ (»ntriu h>r Mhirh all^^^e dincriminft- 
turn < nntrAty t«» n«o •■H ttnn i unl provmiiuxf? s|kvmHo<1 in Sodion *i(>2 
of lliii^ Onior. J/ tin - u.vtv^ i^ui is rcuiiliu tiMl ft)r i\n^ Swn^^ary 
(.f (.H}H>r >^ r .TiirfiMihi. 5^v'*«ru\, tiau a^oiuy shall rtjiort to tj\e 
iviKry v\hHf ti- unn m,,^ niK*. ii nr i>< i\'Oojniiu»ndo(l with regard 
tt) ^;uch iniiiplniiHN. 

Sf:c. 2ot, 1ho -tvinry of |,,ihor shall n^^? hi^ f ffort#*, dinxMly 
anil through mnn u tiiig n^tMn ot!u*r intcrcMed Kedcrftl, State, 
l(H'al iohlrR<tors, and all or her availahlo instrumcntaliliw to 

i Auso any Ifllxir imlon rn^^Hgeil in work luujor (ka-^rnmont contnu^ts 
or nny a^rtcy ivfiM rinjz: woiki i ?^ or providir^g or supervising a|>pivn- 
tij^eship or traini/i^ for or in \\uy rout>^ of such work to cooporato in 
the implementHHuii of the pnrpo^'s of thin Order. The Secretary of 
LfKltoi shfill, in nppi-opriafe m-os, W)\i{y rlie Kqual Krnployrnetjt 
<)))p(>ri unity CorjuiiiJs^ion, thi» I >t pn'tTju>nf of Jnslice, or other appni- 
priate Federal a/:eTuie^i v.lictirv.r it Im- rea-nn to t>elievo (liat the 
jtrartieen of any sm U Inhor nr^Miiii/Mt fo?i a^enry violate Title VI or 
f*itle VII of (he rivil Uitrfi^s \rt of r-r other j>rovision of Fe<l- 
era! law. 

Srt\ 'JOS. (a) 'Use .^m^ n t:iiy of I.:dioi\ or any agency, ofllcor, or 
en^ploytM? in the executive hr in* ii of the ( lovenniuTit devsi/rimted by 
rule, regulation, i»r oid<'i of tho So^ retary, irjay hold such hPArinf^.s^ 
piihli<'or private, as 1 fie Srrtetjuy n»:iy deem idvis^ihle for ronipliafiee^ 
enfon'empnt, ored>j»\'jhonai pui pfv,>e>\ 

(h) Tht! Senelan' of Lnbor nniy fmld, or to he heldj Iwirin^H 
in aciordftni.e with Sulisi^ectitn^ (a) of ihiii JSeotion urior to imposing, 
ortierinif, oi letoinnii'inlin/j the inujosinon of f»otuiftie.s and sanctions 
under tnie Older. No onler for aelmnueiit of any contraetor from 
further Government contrarl.^ under Se<:tion 2()D(r) (G) shall l>c mado 
without affoniin^ tlie rontrr\rt(ir an opportunity for a hearing. 

hUlU'AK i l> SANc riuNH A NM> TK-N AL'HKrt 

SyA\ 'JOf>. In art'oi diuir»' with flwvU rnhvi, re^ilations, or orders 
aa the Sin- jTtury of r.nl)f>r iiviy issne or ndnpt, the Secretary or the 
appropriate i^ontrart in^ a^^ji'M* y n^ay : 

(1) Publish, or tausf to lie pnlilirhed, the naniOv^ of contrarlor^ or 
unions wliirh it hnn coiu h\tl(^l nave complied or Imve failetl to comply 
with t)ie ornvi*iion.<^ of thi'^ Onh»r or of the rnle,^, regulations, and 
orders of tl>e Se^'n^fury of Labor . 

iy) hernuinn'iul lo ffie Depfutnient of du<;tice that^ in (asoa in 
wliirh th ^re in sirK>rnntinJ or tnah l ird A iohition or the threat of suh- 
sfantial i>r ointciiRf vifilalnot of the rontrart\ml provi-^ions sv[ forth 
in Scdifni of ihi^ Onier, fn»pr(>[>riate pnxvedin^^ he brou>fht to 
enforce th*i-e pr/ivi^ion^, inrbntin^/ ifie enjoinine. within the liniihi- 
lions of :ippb« Mlih^ hn\ , of o])^Mn/ut luns individuals, or ^rouj>a who 
prevent due* th or ii din ri]y, or ^ri-U io pivvetit flirorlly or indirectly, 
I oiripliaui'c u I hi- prov i^ion- nf i ins ( J/ihr. 

(M) Hr» /iiuhieuti lo Knuivl l\iunloynient t )pp(»rf ujiity (\miuus- 
aion or (he iKpfjrtinmt of .lusiire tlinl appropruite pnveedings bo 
instituted nnder 'I illn \ II of I hr Civil J^j^rf}}^ \rt of 

(i) Itt ( o/ouit nd fo ihk» i>^•p;utmeot of Ju>(iee tluit criminal pro- 
re^^lingH brouvrht ffir ! lie fuuii^ljit^g of false mfornjation to any con- 
Iractin^^ agency or to the S(v n f ary of I^l¥)r m the ca«»© may Ijo". 

(fi) Cancel, feniniJftt4\ fluipend» or \ nur^ to \y\ eanrelle<}» tenninate<J, 
<jr '*MSj>eride(i. jUiy c'ltitrart, or nr v i>orlion or portions thftr^of, for 
failure of the roniraclor oi H>dh'oii( nu'tor to comply with th» non- 
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itisoxuuitmtion provision^J of the aintra^'^t. Coalmtfiinay be caiic^llui, 
lf*mun^^<M^^ or sui^ixMulcvi ?J)6aluiely or continoinco of ooiitrR<^t« nmy 
coiuiitiomHl u|>on a i>n>p-iun for future compJiajicc Approval hy 
th<N contTftOtitiR agvMicy. 

rrnviffo tUfKi any oontrnot in^ Mg^iwy shall ^^frain Invu enlrr- 
lujj irifo ftirtlior (onJriu<«. nr I'Xtoi^sioi^rt' or nirxlificHtianR of 

otTslin^ roiifnvrlH, wiili any juxirojnplvin^ ronlrnrtor, tmtil wnch con- 
uiicUir hus sa(ii<li{vl ihe S*htH nry of Lalv>r (Km su^h coiiiractor Ijkm 
i^*^lRt»[is!uy] rtiul will ("nrry (>\it i>orsorjue! tuul tni()loyiui?nt poiioiv^ in 
»'f»jnpihina> sviih the prdvision^ of |}>is Onler 

(b) TtuKT niU'.s anil rr^uhwinhs piv.Miiiipcl fty tho SorivUry of 
r.arK)r» c^rh couitiuilu^ ^Ui^ncy shaM inakf roasonablo i^tffMl^* wiiliin 
h ronsoiiflblo tim? Iinut;iHon to sw'un* coinpliain'o with tho iwitract 
provisions of this OrM^^r bv UiOthrxls of confer^tiro, ooiicilintion, mo<li- 
rttion, Mul i>orsuf\«i4)n Ix^fofi^ pnveo4in^ shall W institnUMl un<ii>r 
SuV)scction (a)('-^) f>f tliii* Soction, nr Ivcfore a mntrnct 5<hftll be can* 
celled or Unninaf***! in whole or in part under Subsoctior^ (a)(5) of 
thia Section for failun^ of a .oontructor or aulxontracfor to comply 
with fhe contract provi^^ions of thii^ ()rd»»r. 

Skc. 210, Any contt^artin^ p.pomy taking nny nitioti autlioiixed by 
this Suboart, whether on its own niotion, or as dirivted by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, or under the rule.s initi ropnlationn of the Sciretaiy^ 
ahall promptly notify the Secrt^lai^ of such tvjtion. Whenever tlu» 
i^ocrei^ry of Labor makes a detenuinution under this Section, !jp nhaH 
]>romptly notify fhe appropriate tout ratting agency of the action 
ro<^oinmended. The a>?encv shall tnke such actioti arul shrill r<>|)ort 
the results thereof to ilie heoretary ol Lfibor w ifhl/i .such linie hs the 
Secretary shall specify. 

Skt. 211. If the k^ec^retary ehull so diroct, coiihiK'ting a^^encies shnl) 
not enter into contmcta with ax;y bidder or prosix^ctive contractor 
unless the bidder or prospect ive contractor ban aatiyfactorily coninlied 
with the provisions of thisOnier or submits a pro-am for compliance 
acc^eptabfo to the Secretary* of T/abor or, if the Secretary so authorize{», 
fo t he contractinfif agency/ 

oKO, 212, Whenever a contrartinp: ufjcncy' intu^'ls or tenninatet^ )i 
cc>ntractv or whenever a contractor hfw lx*en debarrrd from ftirtlu^r 
Government cojUmct.s, under Section !<!09(a)(C) b«y:Ause of noncom- 
pliance with t!je contract provisions with regard to nondi-^'rimination, 
the Secretary of I^abor, or the co)itnicting agency involved, shttll 
pron)pt}y notify tyie ( oniptroller (Jencral of the Tn^iled vStates. Any 
buch debannent may Ijo m>rind(vi by tlie Secretary of Labor or by 
the contracting agency which iinpos^-^d the sanctiotu 

MBrA!n K -fFHrincATW or mkuij 

Sr4,\ rhe S(^'i'Cti\ry of Labor may j^rovi<io for i^vsimnrr^ of n 

(^litinl Stat*-^ (lovrrniin rii Ct^rt i flcrttc f>f*Nierit to tnoployers or 1^1)01 
unioubr, or (»1hpr iigont irs \vhi<Ji aio ov may horoflfter be enga^fyl in 
work un(ier (u>vcrnnn>n( < ^.n(r.(< ts, if the Secretary is satislir^d thnt 
ih<* ])ersc»nTH'] itnd omjvloynu nt pnu liciM of the cmfvlnycr, or that tlic 
jM isf^ikiU'l, Iniininf^, apjuent m o'-ljip, nhn\d>orshij>, >rrie\anve and 
r^-i'tilation, up^'rading, and (t\hvv prac tices and policie^s of t\iv IhNu" 
union or ollu r a^fm v ri)nf()rn} lo f})(* piirr>os*'s 'ujd i>rovj-;joii^ of (liis 
(Irdvr. ' ' 

S>.c\ JH. Any < prdt'u^H*' f>f M*Mir rnnv i\\ auy tuuo l>e suspondcd 
or revoked by fli*' :^^\^nU'\ry of LalxM it iIk* linlder fhtfrcof, in tlio 
judgnjent nf tlio S^^ Tv inn . )i!vs {\u\oi] to ronif^ly with the provisiurjs 
of tikis Orclrr 

Sk*. . "Jiri. 'I he Si>i n tniy (►f LuKu' inrty prnvide for the exn.uiptiou 
of any employer, hdior union, oiher agency from any reporting 
rcijuirement,^ ;uip*i.s-d und^r or pursuant to tnifl Order if such e/n- 
ph>ver, hitx^r unifii.. (»r fiilirr agmry has l)een avvarded a Cenificate 
of Merit wlui h ha.s n(^t \h^\\ HnMp{^n«led or revoked. 
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us ft •uD(|,ij|;t;p fni :,«<• -hf«ro>-> .n^irt, i*ajiti,»il, loan, )n?nirftn<^(^, 

or RiianipfiM [<■ . ^\^n 'i mr^* f\ ronMrndion coritrarl, 

^h it thi, i\p:»li.-n^ /or Frrh r^i ^.v'j^f^nt'^ nndrrtAk© And o/firc (o 
mrorpotaff\4tr rn u-^o to ho in^vtri'.^r ^l.Ni, into k\\ o^mMmrtion rontfiicf.^ 
priiil for ifi ^v^nlM or ih twUk witli Hnht^ <*bfaiiirr! fronl llif. Fe<trrtil 
(}ovorrujH':i! ^ 'in Hu* ♦'n^itt f)f (ho K^(h»rj\l Oav^rnmi^nf 

{MiitiiiftUt to Hi'li ^:r,int, cutuia* *, ir^^ii^ Kiburanrc, or |<URiiinf«», or 
un<Utt:\kon |)iirv^rn)i to nvy Tivli ii^l proi^rahi htvohin^' such k^avI^ 
r<uiha*'t, !oH;^ jii,-ur:u^'r, ^niiiranhe, Mio nrovisions pr&ecribovl for 
(iovfi niiM HL I oun.n.to Iry Si'v Uor» irf lliin Order or sucamodificalioiv 
tlrt^rvofj pri-orviirr in .^uKslatnv (lio rmUractor^a cvbligalions thoni- 
undor, nmy he un-tvo^ od hy ^ocivt.wy of LftW,«toj;etiiec MfiJh 
surh rtdilitionHl provisifjiL^ a.s (lu^ SiioprtaVy dooms appropri/ile lo 
oslabliHli niid prnh^ot tll<^ iutca'St of tho Uniied States in the enforce 
luont of <hnso oblifMtions. Knch Midi Hppliraia. shall also undciiake 
and ai;roo (I) to as>ist atul ro<t]>ot^sto nrfivclv NvUli (h^ ftdniinislorinp: 
(Ippftrfjnont or o/rrncy ajfd tlrt* Sr^Tofary of l.iiW in obfAini?)^ the 
oornidian<"<> of r^!\Ua*'ifM-s R?\d si^lvontmctors with thoei^ conlrRft 
provision-i nnd wiHi nihie., i o^nilat ion.', and rc^lovai^t onlor?^ nf th^ 
Sf^re^urvj to obtain and to fnrmsh t«> tlir ailmiuifitorin^ di^purl- 
nifiit or ft|En'?)<;v and to f )u> SiNTi^f-uT of I>;dK>r sj^ch in/crrnution an th<*y 
may ^^ui^t^ fov tho .^jpf^rvisiou n{ li ontnpriAna*, {W) to rarry out 
sanriiun.-i and poiKilf io^ for vi'^Utiori of such otdi^ations impofcd^^pon 
<H>mfacUn-' H!ul , utH^oni ru' t^'iv i«y tho ^^orrt^lary of f.ft>)or or llie nd- 
rriifii.-^h'Mrt/r d(»[Kiif fupfit or n^r'-fii y pun uant fn P^rt If, Subpart l\ 
of Uiis r)r<!i>r, ami (4) fo refniin fi'^ni onioii?)^ into any c/>n(ra('l 
subj(N!t *o this Ord^M", or i>xlenhiou or other n^udil^c^tion of sut>h a 
covjfrnrt will) a rontvariur df'b,Trved from fJovernnirnt contraotfi undor 
VmI fr, Snhpail I), u( thi^ (hdvv. 

Srr. ^^02. (aj ^^astnu lion rontra-^t*' u,^fl in this Order means 
any cnnlraot. for \ t'«>viMnirtit>n* n^lininlitalion, aUeraHoTij conver- 
fion, o.xlon-^ion^ or n-jair of buiJ*ltn^rs, ]u^diway,-<, or othox improvo- 
la^nts to re^l pro)>erty. 

(h) Thfl provi>i/t7ts' of Par* 1) of this Order Rhftll apply to -such 
consul rnrt ion rontra ctK, and for ynirnf>aps of 7^^xrh apnJicatif^n thft ad- 
mmistonnj? dopartmoni or agi'noy shall bo ivon^idoroa (he oontrv ting 
n^renry refern^d fo Jht^roin, 

[r) lluMonn ^'-ipp^N'O't'' : • nl ir Oii^ (^pflor H^^^^n«^ nn Appli;\')n* 
for P'rd('r:i/ >'!ffr»> or, ii diirrniinrij hy iif^^n-'y ir^iilfttion, ofhrr 
\)rn^i'in\i j):w I irip i...; , uit}} {vpr** /o npn)ioari(»n f<»r any 

i»rant, <"OTUrart, lonn, is -nrAn<T, or iron r;jnU^i not mialty acK-d npon 
prior io iho tir<itiN(^ c?Mtr of tl»:> TjuI, and it imdudcy stir)i tin 
appHranf ifu-r Iio fn^vtir cs ,» roripirnt of h lM»<loral a^^sisfanr^'. 

I<n:\ fiO isatVi ;vtnnniMprn!p <|pp;u tmcf^t and a^n<*y ?ihai^ 
l>c rf^pon5;sl)^* lor t;nnin;» tho ron>pli;(nf^o of : nrh applirtnts nhii 
thoir urn^oWnkinrv nodrr Mii- Ofii«M'. Karh »rhoinjs(wn^ dof^rt 
meniand jv^rruy i> dirr>,"Md ro ^ nop^-i ntf the *Sr.-rf'lary of Labor, 
and to finiwh thr Srr-n^tarv >)Hh mfonnation nnd asfistJincn hf 
iTiay rfYjoiio in pi rforinni < of ]\\^ fnnrt loir^ nod^r thisOr^ilcr. 

{})) Tri IhP. OMiit MU ".ippiit tui I , ;\nvi irfu^^-; i umpiy with 
un(l(\rtakinj!-, hio Athnlni-rc'i juir dv^parlnu (»r UL'^ n^'y may take nnv 
or til of tho tolNuwnL; ar'*i<in-. \ [) trrjninntr, or sns|v«rd tn 

whiJe or jr* f' ut r'.o .nifrnrjnrnt, » ontfa<*^ or ofhrr irran^r^mfnt witti 
Hn^h appli< • '!{ \s '.M; \■^ t lu v.hi- h tbv^ f:olnrk> lunl ivfuba\ (x^nuTrnl: 
rofrnin fiou r,str:>*br|' o > (nrthu t-l tnrj' ti? tho up]>liriinl 
nndv^r the i^rorfr^^ni with n i i - f 1r> vs h'hb th<> f.iilnn^ or rffn^^nl 
occtirrxd rtnt;l '^^it :^f:irinry fj i loi .if ffihiro rornphan(^ ha.^ brrn 
TtH^etrH froni .hij. nppljrnnt; ind (3) rcfri- f)i(^ ra^ to ♦ho Drparf- 
mf^t of dnstirr for fjpprripriif o j)Tt)reodirif;[''5, 
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(c) Any action witli rwiwt to an applicant nursuajil to Subjection 
(b) ahall uetak^n in confonnity with Socdon w2 of tho (Jivil RighM 
Act of 19C4 (a^d t}i<^ rfg:ijlation8 of the adminr«tering dopartinent or 
agf^ncy iwui^ thereunfler), fo the Mli^nf applicAhlo. In no cAae ahall 
action lie t^ken with rcNs|Mxt to an applioant pursuant to ('lau)^ (1) 
or (2) of Sul>eeotion (h) \vitliout nu\'w and opporinnity for hearing 
lK^for<^ the admini8torin>( di"piirtniciU or agency. 

Sr/;. 804v Any oxecutiv*^ dopiirtrnon! or agency wliirh iml)O^H^A by 
rules rcpilation, or onlrr lT»<luin^nlpnts of noiidiwTinunalion in em* 
ploynicnf, ofhor than rtv|uiit»n^eiiti^ ifTjpOvS?(J [niivufuit to this Order, 
may dele^atp to the Sevvctary of Labor bv ji^^nYmont such mjiH»i8ibili' 
lie* with res U\ cop'f iaj'Cc Btandanl'^, r^^nort{>, and prck'?<lure6 as 
would lend !»• hvw* ''^e '^'Irninist ration of Mirh rrquij'enient* into con- 
formity with \\\K\ • 'v.t \ 'ration of r\y[\nrt'n^entf. inipos^l » nder this 
Order: Provide*^, T' i:tion3 to effect compliance oy recipients of 
Federal financial a :"s'"0*> with reqiiirejueiit^j impo.w! pi?n*uani to 
Title VI of the Civi^ Act of 1904 shall be taker *u conformity 

with the procedureH and limitations pre)8cribe<l in SSection 602 thereof 
and the regulationa of the administering department or agency i<wued 
thereunder. 

Pakt 1 V-'-MrscKJJ.ANrorH 

Skc. 401. The Secretary of LaU^r mav <lelei(ate to any ofticer^ uf^cnry, 
or employee in the Executive branch of the dovemment^ any function 
or duty of the Secretary under Parts II and III of this Oroeri except 
authority to promulgate rute^ and regulations of a general natvire. 

Src, 402. The Secretary of I>Hbor shall provide administrative 
support for the execution of the program known as the '4Man8 for 
Progress.*' 

Si>c\ 403, (a) Kxecutive Onlers Xoj^. 10590 {J^*nuary 10, 1955), 
10722 (August 5, 1957), 10925 (March 6, 1961), 11114 (June 22, 19^3), 
and 11162 (Julv 28, 19tl4), are hereby superseded and the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity established by Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10925 is hereby abolished. All records and property 
in the cu8to<ly of the Committee shall be transferred to the Civil Service 
Commission and tlie Secretary of I^alwr, as appropriate. 

(b) Nothing in this Order shall l>o dp<inied to relievo any j>ei"son of 
any oblitj;ation assumed or impose<i under or pursuant (o any Exeou* 
tire Oroer s«f)ercrded by tliis Order. All rules, re^rulfttiotts, orders, 
instmrtions, dw>i^nHtions. and other directive.^ issued by tlje Presi- 
dent's Committee on Kqurtl Employment Oppoilunitv amfthose issued 
by the heads of mrinus depart monts or agwu'ies tnufer or nursuani to 
any of the Executivp or<iprs HU|>onsoded by this Order, shall, to tho 
extent that they are iu>t Im^/msi'^tent with this Order, remain in full 
force and effect unloRS until revoked or sU{>or.^ded by appropriate 
authority. Keferenrw in such ilir^tives to provisions of tiie super- 
seded orden^ shall dor!ne<l to be refeit^ncas to the comparable provi- 
sions of thisOrdrr. 

Sec. IOl. Tl^o fJcnerr;! Services Administration shall tn1<e iippropn- 
ate action to revise tho stan<lnrd (Sovornmeni contract forms to accord 
with the provisions (jf this Order nnd of the ruUss and ivguhtion^ of 
the Socrehif7 of L;dx>r, 

Src\ 405. This Ordor shill iKuornc clTrttivo fhtriy d»iys nftcr the 
date of this Onler. 

1 A NUiN ]\ .InUNflON 

Thk WiriTK Hoi 8r, 

Sfiptrmbcr i?^, tfHj6, 
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APPENDIX B 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

This appendix lists the task force's reconmendations. Programs or 
organizational units affected by each recommendation are also listed. 



ERIC 



Making the Legal Req ui renients Known 

1. We reconiiiend that OE and NIE fully Infom) potential and actual 
recipients of Federal education aid of their obligations to 
eliminate sex discrimination under Title IX and Executive 
Order 1 1246. Specif ic?,l ly» we reconmend that: 

a. All OE and NIE guidelines, regulations and other 
appropriate documents be amended to include a state- 
ment on Title IX, P.L. 92-318. and require applicants 
to submit an assurance of compliance. OE and NIE 
should attach an addendum to this effect to all FY 1973 
program documents already printed without this statement. 



ESEA I. Ill, V, VII 

Fol low Through 

Impact Aid 

LHA 

ESA 

VEA; AEA; MDTA 

Career Education Model Installation 

Occupational Education 

HEA I, III, IV, VII, IX 

EPOA, Part E 

LSCAi NDEA III 

ESEA II; HEA II 

NDEA VI 

Ful brigiit-Hays 

EPDA, Sec. 504, Parts B-2, C, D, F 



Dropout Prevention 
Technology Demonstrations 
Drug Education 
Environmental Education 
Health and Nutrition 
OE-Contracts & Grants Division 
Teacher Corps 
Right to Read 

Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education (FUND) 
Community Colleges 
Indian Education 
Consumer Education 
Ethnic Heritage ^ 
NIE, all programs 



b. All OE and NIE contracts and grants officers provide all 
applicants with detailed instructions on their obligations 
under Title IX and Executive Order 11246 before they sign 
assurances of compliance. Contractors should receive a 
copy of Revised Order No. 4, Department of Labor guidelines 
and HEW guidelines. All potential aid recipients should 
receive Title I'X regulations and guidelines when published. 

OE-Contracts & Grants Division 
NIE-Contracts 8 Grants Officers 



2, V!e recommend that OE and NIE provide information and technical 
assistance concerning Title IX and its implications directly to 
State education personnel, school administrators and education 
personnel throughout the country. Specifically, we recommend 

that: 



ERIC 



a. Each Deputy Cors^issioner in OE and equivalent within NIE 
be responsible for- conducting extensive workshops and 



conferences on Title IX for key State and local 
personnel in their respective areas of concern. 
All regular program workshops and conferences 
sponsored by the two agencies should include 
briefings on Title IX. These should be conducted 
on a continuing basis as long as sex discrimination 
remains a major problem in education. A specific 
person in NIE and OF. should be designated to 
coordinate each agency's plans for these activities. 



OE Deputies 

OPBE 

OPA 

ESEA U III, V, VII 

Follow Through 

Impact Aid 

EHA 

ESA 

VEA; AEA; MDTA 

Career Education Model Installation 

Occupational Education 

HEA I, III, IV, VII, IX 

EPDA, Part E 

LSCA; NOEA III 

ESEA 11, HEA II 

NDEA VI; Fulbright-Hays 



EPOA Sec. 504, Parts B-2; C, 0, F 
Dropout Prevention 
Technology Demonstrations 
NCES 

Drug Education 
Environmental Education 
Health & Nutrition 
Teacher Corps 
Right to Read 
Conmunity Colleges 
Indian Education 
Consumer Education 
Ethnic Heritage 
NIE Deputies 

NIE Planning & Evaluation Staff 

NIE, all programs 

FUND 



b. The Commissioner of Education nr^ke Title IX a major 
topic of discussion in his next meeting with the Chief 
State School Officers. He should emphasize the 
leadership role the Federal government will expect 
the State education agencies to play in eliminating 
sex discrimination at the State and local levels. 

Commissioner of Education 



Monitoring for Compliance 

3. We recommend that OE and NIE monitor their own programs for 

Title IX compliance. Specifically, we recommend that OE and NIE 
include compliance status checks on all regular site reviews, 
including State management reviews conducted under ESEA 
Title V, OE*s Deputy Commissioners and equivalent officials in 
NIE should work with the Office for Civil Rights to develop 
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reporting foms and uniform criteria for monitoring conipUance 
status in site reviews. 



OE Deputies 
ESEA I, III, V, VII 
Follow Through 
Impact Aid 

m 

ESA 

VEA; AEA; MDTA 

Career Education Model Installation 



Dropout Prevention 
Technology Demonstrations 
Drug Education 
Environmental Education 
Office for Civil Rights 
Health & Nutrition 
Teacher Corps 
Right to Read 
Community Colleges 
Indian Education 
Consumer Education 
Ethnic Heritage 
NIE Deputies 
FUND 



Occupational Education 

HEA I, III, IV, VII, IX 

EPDA, Part E 

LSCA; NDEA III 

ESEA II, HEA II 

NDEA VI; Fulbright-Hays 

EPDA Sec. 504, Parts C, D, F 



Leverage through Discretionary Authority: 
Instructional and Information Materials 



4* We recommend that OE and NIE insure that all instructional and 
public relations materials developed with OE and NIE funds for 
national distribution be free of sex biases. This would include 
career and vocational materials used in model and exemplary programs 
Specifically, we recommend that: 

a. Guidelines, requests for proposals and other appropriate 
documents stress as a condition for funding that materials 
be developed without sex stereotyping. 

b. OE*s Office of Public Affairs, in cooperation with OE 
and ME program staff, develop a guidebook concerned with 
avoiding sex biases to assist contractors, grantees and 
agency staff in developing materials. 

c. OE and NIE designate at least one staff person within 
each appropriate program and public affairs office to 
clear new materials before their completion and 
dissemination. These staff people should be selected 
after consultation with the women ;n these offices. 
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Ot. and NfE review existing projects for sex biases. 
As part of this effort, NIE support for the "'Self 
Directed Search" guidance system developed at Johns 
Hopkins should be terminated. 



OPA 

EH A, Part F 

VEA, Parts C, 0, I 

Career Education Model Installation 

Occupational Education 



NIE - Applied Studies 

- New Initiatives 

- Career Education 



- Dissemination 

- Field Initiated Studies 



Levtraqe through Discretionary Authority: Career Education 

5. We recommend that OE and NIE work together to eliminate sex 
discrimination in career preparation. Specifically, we 
recommend that: 

a. OE and NIE establish the elimination of sex segregation 
as one of career education's major goals, and emphasize 
that new goal in materials explaining the career education 
concept. 

Commissioner of Education EPDA, Part F 

Director of NIE Occupational Education 

VEA, Parts A, B, C, 0, F, G, H NIE - Career Education 

Career Education Model Installation 



b. Program guidelines and other appropriate documents be 
amended to emphasize that the elimination of sex 
segregation is a priority in education and training 
for careers. 

VEA, Parts A, B, C, D, F, Gi H Occupational Education 

Career Education Model Installation Community Colleges 
MDTA NIE - Career Education 

EPDA, Part F 



c. Guidelines require all model and exemplary programs in 
career education and training report their success in 
including students of both sexes in all education 
activi ties. 



VEA, Parts C, 0 Occupational Education 

Career Education Model Installation NIE - Career Education 
MDTA 
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Other Are as for Ac tions-Training 



6. We recommend that OE and NIE work to equalize the proportion 
of men and women at all levels and in all areas of education 
through training programs. Personnel training programs 
guidelines should be modified to require applicants to 
include plans for increasing the numbers of male and female 
participants in fields where either sex is underrepresented 
as well as report annually on progress towards achieving that 
goal. Specifically, we recommend that: 

a. Greater numbers of women be trained in areas where 
they are currently underrepresented^ such as 
educational administration in all fields, trades and 
industry in vocational education, educational research 
and development, educational technology, the "hard" 
sciences and in other appropriate areas. 

EHA, Part 0 HEA 11 (Librarian Training) 

AEA, Teacher Training NDEA VI; Fulbright-Hays 

EPDA, Part E EPOA, Parts C, D, F 

HEA IX NIE - Researcher Training 



b. Greater numbers of men be trained for employment in 
entry level positions in areas where they are currently 
underrepresented, such as early childhood education, 
elementary education, special education, home economics, 
business/office education, the health professions and in 
other appropriate areas. In addition, greater numbers 
of men should be trained as paraprofessionals in all fields. 

EHA, Part D EPOA, Sec. 504, Parts C, 0, F 

AEA, Teacher Training Teacher Corps 

HEA II (Librarian Training) 
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Other Areas for Actions-Project Administration 

We recommend that OE and NIE promote the involvement of women 
in top positions in OE and NIE funded projects. Specifically, 
we recormiend that: 

a. OE and NIE amend guidelines for discretionary programs 
to require that applicants for funds submit data on 
title, salary and responsibilities of top project 
staff by sex. 
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b, or and NIL' review that informetion for evidence of 
discrirnnation and negotiate before funding for the 
correction of my inequities. 



OPBE 
OPA 

ESEA III, VII 
Follow Through 
EHA, Parts C^, D, 
ESA 

VEA, Parts C, D, 



I 



Career Education Model Installation 
AEA - Teacher Training, 

Special Projects 
MOTA 

Occupational Education 

HEA I, II, IV (Cooperative 
Education, Students from 
Disadvantaged Backgrounds) 

HEA IX; EPOA, Part E 



HEA II 

iNDEA VI; Fulbright-Hays 
EPDA, Sec. 504, Parts C, D, F 
Dropout Prevention 
Technology Demonstrations 
NOES 

Drug Education 
Environmental Education 
Health & Nutrition 
Teacher Corps 
Right to Read 
Communi ty Col leges 
Indian Education 
Consumer Education . 
Ethnic Heritage Fund 
NIE - all programs 
FUND 



In all program guidelines and other official program 
documents, OE and NIE emphasi^t* their interest in 
receiving applications from women and for projects 
directed by women. 

See 1 (a). 



d. OE and NIE, working with women's organizations,* encourage 
women to apply for discretionary program funds; Women's 
organizations should be included on appropriate mailing 
lists for application notification and guideline 
distribution. 



See 7 (a) & 7 (b) 



Other Areas for Action>«Re$earch 

8. We recommend that OE, NIE and the Assistant Secretary for 
Planning and Evaluation (ASPE) review for sex biases all 
research instruments to be used in education studies they 
fund. 
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ASPt 
OPB£ 
NCES 



NIE - App] led Studies 
* New Inltldtives 
- Field Initiated Studies 



NIE - Planning i 
Evaluarion Staff 



9, We recorfriend that OE, NIE and ASPE insure, before funding 

education research projects, that projects studying people use 
sarrples of both sexes and report results by sex. Exceptions 
should be made only when the information sought is already 
available for one sex or when a study is explicitly designed 
to serve the goal of equality of the sexes and special 
circumstances require a one-sex study. 

Specifically, we recorrnTiend that guidelines, requests for 
proposals and other appropriate documents state the conditions 
under which one-sex studies are permissible and request that 
anyone applying for funds for such a study provide a justi f ication. 



10, We recomriend that the Federal Interagency Committee on Education 
explore the implications of Title IX for other Federal agencies 
providing education assistance and encourage those agencies to 
take the necessary action to enforce Title IX, 



11. We recommend that the Assistant Secretary for Education strongly 
urge the amendment of Title IX to cover admissions in o}en\entary 
and secondary schools, military academies, single sex public 
undergraduate colleges and private coeduca tionol undergraduate 
col leges. 



See 8 



Strengtheni ng Title IX 



ASE (FfCE) 



ASE 
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Title I_X Enforcement: ^Accpun^U^ 

v/e rcccniTiand that HCW's Officf} for Civil Rights strengthen Us 
procedures for holding contractors accountable for compliance 
to Executive Order n246» Specifically* we recom:nend that 
HfW guidelines require contractors to submit affirn^ative 
action plans for approval whether or not a compliance review has 
been made; plans should be accepted or rejected within three 
'iKPths after submission. 

Office for Civil Rights 



Title IX En fpr^^^ Co mpliance Stjndards 

13. We reccmniend that the Office for Civil Rights develop strong 
unifonn procedures for investigating sex discrimination in 
education. Specifically, we recommend that: 

a. OCR develop a standard procedure for collecting and 
evaluating information at defined intervals on the 
compliance status of institutions under Title IX 
and Executive Order 11246. 

b. Investigations Initiated under Executive Order 11246 
be carried out in conjunction with investigations 
initiated under Title IX, 

Office for Civil Rights 



Title IX Enforcem ent: jUte Education Agencies 

14. We recom^nend that the Office for Civil Rights work directly 
with each State to overcome present inequities experienced by 
v/omen in State education agencies. Specifically, we recommend 
that OCR set the Investigation of State education agencies as 
a priority under Title IX enforcement. 

Office for Civil Rights 
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Educating the Public 



15, We recommend that the Assistant Secretary for Education, the 
Commissioner of Education* the Director of NIE and their 
respective Deputies should arrange to speak before key national 
education groups on their responsibilities for ending 
discriminatory practices. For example, we suggest that; 

a. The Assistant Secretary for Education or the Commissioner 
of Education address a conference of the major book 
publishing associations on OE's concern with sex 
stereotyping in educational materials and its effect on 
the status of women in education. 

b. The Director of NIE's Career Education Task Force and the 
Deputy Commissioner for Occupational and Adult Education 
speak before the American Vocational Association and other 
key vocational groups on the need to encourage young men 
and women to explore the entire range of vocational 
opportunities. 

c. The Assistant Secretary for Education or the Commissioner 
of Education discuss the detrimental effects of inadequate 
counseling on lowering female career aspirations before the 
national meetings of secondary school counselors. 

ASE Director of NIE 

Commissioner of Education NIE Deputies 

OE Deputies NIE Career Education Director 



16. We recommend that the Office of Public Affairs use the range of 
media at its disposal to expand public consciousness of the 
growing struggle among women to secure equal opportunities in 
education. Specifically, we recommend that: 

a. OPA work with program officials to produce a documentary 
film for public distribution on ways education can help 
women to break traditional sex barriers in various 
occupations at all levels. 
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b. OPA organize an exhibit on women and sex discrimination 
in education for use at education conferences and at 
gatherings of women's rights groups. The exhibit might 
premiere in the Office of Education's main lobby, and 
focus particularly on Title IX, sexism in career training, 
and sex stereotyping in elementary school curricula. 

c. In cooperation with the Office for Civil Rights in HEW, 
OPA develop and disseminate a pamphlet to the general 
public on laws protecting women's rights to equal 
opportunities in education. 

^' America n Edu catipn continue to publish articles to be 
made available in reprint form on the roles and progress 
of women in education. 

OPA Office for Civil Rights 



17. We recommend that OE and NIE foster educational approaches which 

encourage children of both sexes to explore new roles. Specifically, 
we recommend that: 

a. OE and NIE fund the development of educational and guidance 
techniques and materials designed to encourage students to 
explore new roles, particularly in educational areas 



where sex discrimination is especially strong, as in career 
education and guidance testing. 



b. OE support the development and dissemination of 
teacher training materials on avoiding sex biases. 
In addition, we recommend that OE and NIE personnel 
training program guidelines be amended to encourage 
projects to include training in overcoming sex biases. 



Exploring New Roles for Women and Men 



ESEA III 
EHA, Part E 

VEA, Parts C, D, I; MDTA 

Career Education Model Installation 



Occupational Education 
NIE - Applied Studies 

- New Initiatives 

- Career Education 
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1:HA, \\\yl U IPDA, Sec< 504, Paris 6-2 /C, D, T 

EPOA, Part L Teoichor Corps 

HEA II NIE - Researcher Training 



OE develop af\vl dissc!'iin<:Hte a biblioyraphy of 
unsex-biasod r^itorKils appropriate for school use* 
especially at the e ien-entary and secondary levels. 

OPA 



d, OE and NIE insine that all modt^l and exemplary career 
education projects inr. lade instruction that 
explicitly c^dciresses tho problenis of sex-stercotyped 
occupations and dispels mytiis about woiiien in the work 
force, 

VEA, Parts C, 0; MOTA Nit - New Initiatives 

Career Education Model Instaliation - Career education 

Occupational Education 



Chi Id Care and S^r yj n . ,? c L^Plri^S^^^ J^I^Iltl 

18. We recommend that OE, Nit r^ncoura^e educational institutions to 

provide opportunities for parents raising children to pursue their 
education. Specifically, we T^cQm\Br\<\ that: 

a. Day care be made an allowable cost fn all programs 
(including construction programs) serving people of 
child-bearing age. OE stiOuld recomivend nev/ legislation 
where program guidelines cannot accomplish this. 



Office of Legislation 
ESEA HI 

Impact Aid (P.L. 815) 
EHA, Parts B> C> D, f 
VF.A, Parts A, B, D, F, 
AEA; MOTA 

Career Lducation Mode! 
Occupational Education 



G, W 

Instjllalion 



EPDA 



Parts C, D, F 



Dropout Prevention 
Technology Deiiionstrations 
Drug Education 
Environmental Education 
Health and Nutrition 
Teacher Corps 
Right to Read 
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HEA I, 111, IV (Cooperative Lciucation 
and Students frofn Oisadvantagoc] 
Backgrounds) 

HEA Vll, IX; EPDA, Part F. 

LSCA K U; Hf^A II 

NDEA VI; Fulbrlcjht-Hays 



Coniiiiuni ty Col leges 
Indian Education 
ConsuiTier Education 
Ethnic Heritage 
FUND 

NIE - Researcher Training 



b, OE set aside at least two million dollars froni 
discretionary monies for projects to support the 
work of the Interagency Task Force on CoiTiprehensi ve 
ProyraiRS for School -Aged Parents, 

ESEA III HEA I 

EHA, Part C Dropout Prevention 

HEA, Part C, D Nutrition and Health 

AEA Special Projects; MDTA 



19, We recomi7<end that OE and Hit proriote part-time study opportunities 
for v^omen returning to education. Specifically, we recommend that: 

a, OE and NIE insure that part-time students are admitted 
to projects funded under postsecondary and other programs 
serving adults. OE should recommend legislation to 
accomplish this where it cannot be achieved through guideline 
changes. 



Office of Legislation 
VEA, Part B; MDTA 
AEA Teacher Training 
Occupational Education 
HEA III, IV (Students from 

Disadvantaged Backgrounds) 
HEA IX; EPDA, Part E 



HEA II Libraria^^ Training 

NDEA VI, Fulbright-Hays 

EPDA, Sec, 504, Parts B-2, C, D, F 

Teacher Corps 

Community Colleges 

PUND 



b. Student aid program guidelines ur^ge institutions to 
make Federal financial aid available to half-time 
students in proportion to their enrollment in the 
student body, 

HEA IV (Student Aid Programs) 



IOC 



Accoffwodatlnj Other Programs to the Special Needs of Women 

20, We reco*»nend that OE and NIE guidelines for programs aimed at adults 
state that projects serving women wishing to continue their 
education be given special ^.cnsideration. In addition, the 
Educational Opportunity Centers established under P-L. 92-318 
should Identify this population as a special target group, and 
Title I of the Higher Education Act should use its discretionary 
set-aside to fund model programs serving this group. 



EHA, Part D 

VEAt Parts B, C, 0 

Career Education Model Installation 

AEA - Teacher Training 

Occupational Education 

AEA I, IV (Students from 
Disadvantaged Backgrounds 
and Educational Opportunity 
Centers) 



EPDA, Sec, 504, Parts C, D, E, F 
HEA II Librarian Training 
NUEA VI i Fulbrlght-Hays 
Teacher Corps 
Community Colleges 
FUND 

Researcher Training 



21. We recoiwnend that the Office of Public Affairs undertake a public 
service information campaign publicizing new opportunities for 
women in education through radio and television spots as well 
as through orlnted materials. For example, we suggest that: 

a. OE make use of the excellent materials already developed 
by the Women's Bureau at the Department of Labor to 
encourage young women to enter male-dominated 
professions, and cooperate with the Women's Bureau In 
developing new materials. 

b, OE direct information on student financial aid to 
women In the home who plan to return to education or 
employment training after several years* absence. 

OPA 



22. We recofTwend that OE, NIE and The Fund for the Improvement of 

Postsecondary Education experiment with new educational approaches 
with a potential for expanding educational opportunities for 
women in both academic and vocational education. 

VEA, Part C NIE - Career Education 

NIE - New Initiatives - Experimental Schools 

FUND " ^ 
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National Statistics 



We reconmend that NCES amend Us present surveys to collect the 
following data by sex: 

a. A breakdown by sex for elementary school pupils 
In each grade, to be added to the ELSE6IS State 
Fall Report on Staff and Pupils, 

b. Secondary school subject area enrollments by sex, 
to be added to the ELSEGIS Survey of Secondary 
School Offerings, Enrollments and Curriculum 
Practices 1972-73. 



c* All data on elementary school principals and on 
the number of specialists by sex» to be collected 
In the Belmont Elementary School Survey. This 
survey's questionnaire on teacher characteristics 
is thorough and should be used as a model for 

collecting Information isolating sex as a variable, 

NOTE: Data by sex in characteristics of all 
school staff are needed to determine 
whether women remain at lower positions 
with lower pay despite equivalent or 
better qualifications than the male 
staff. 

d. Secondary school staff and principal data by sex, to 
be collected in the Belmont Secondary School Survey. 
We urge that the staff and school questionnaires be 
expanded to collect by sex the same Information as 
the Elementary School Survey collects on elementary 
school staff {e.g.» salary, years of teaching 
experience, degrees earned, etc.). 

NOTE: No data on characteristics of teaching 
or ddministrativc staff in secondary 
schools are currently collected at all, 
no less by sex, so that OE has no 
information on the status of women in 
secondary schools. 

e» The number and salary distribution by sex of tenured 
higher education faculty, to be added to the HEGIS 
Employees in Higher Education survey. In addition, 
NCES should make an effort to provide HEGIS salary 
data to OCR in a timely fashion for use in enforcing 
Title IX and Executive Order 11246. 
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f. The age distribution for men and women by field and 
degree conferred» to be added to the HEGIS Earned 
Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred survey. 

NOTE I' Such data would Indicate the extent to 
which men and women Interrupt their 
education and at what age, and will 
provide an estimate of the length of 
interruption by level and academic field, 

g. Enrollment data for adult and continuing education by 
sex to be collected in the AduU and Continuing Education 
in Institutions of Higher Education survey. 

h. All data on adult basic education staff and 
participants by sex to be collected In the Adult Basic 
Education survey (based on the annual reports 
submitted by States). 

i. Vocational education enrollment data by sex for 
each institution to be collected In the Vocational 
Education Directories. 

NOTE: These data would Indicate what types 
of vocational schools (including area 
vocational schools) operate as single 
sex institutions. 

j. Data by sex on library staff by level to be 
collected in the library and museum surveys 
(Public Library Survey. Federal Library Survey, 
Museum Survey and School Library Survey), 

NCES 



Program Data 

We recommend that OE and NIE collect and report to the public 
basic data on all programs by sex. Specifically, we recommend 
that: 

a. Programs serving a student clientele collect program 
participant data by sex. 
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Installation 



ESEA I, 111. VII 
Follow Through 
EHA, Parts B, C, 0, G 
VEA, Except Part I 
Career Education Model 
AEA; MOTA 

Occupational Education 
HEA I, IV, IX 
EPOA Part E 

HEA il Librarian Training 

NDEA VII; Fulbrlght-Hays 

EPOA, Sec. 504, Parts B-2, C, 0, F 

Dropout Prevention 



Drug Education 
Environmental Education 
Health and Nutrition 
Teacher Corps 
Right to Read 
Community Colleges 
Indian Education 
Consuiner Education 
Ethnic Heritage 
NIE - Researcher Training 

- Career Education 

- Experimental Schools 



b. Discretionary programs collect and update 
Information on sex and salary of top project 
staff quarterly. 

NOTE: All staff information could be collected 
by the P6IS system, on the procurement 
cover sheet (PCS). No commitment action 
should be made until all information is 
entered. 

See 7 (a). 



c. All programs prepare descriptive sumaaries of 
projects designed to improve educational 
opportunities for women. 



See 1 (a). 



d. Fellowship and traini 
number of appl icants 

EHA, Part D 

AEA, Teacher Training 

HEA IV (student aid programs) 

EPOA, Part E; HEA IX 

HEA II Librarian Training 



programs collect data on the 
sex. 

NDEA VI 

Fulbright-Hays 

EPDA, Sec. 504, Parts 8-2, C, 0, F 
Teacher Corps 
NIE-Researcher Training 
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e. The student fInancUl did programs should collect data 
on the amount of aid and number of grants by sex. In 
addition, data by sex on the guaranteed ^oan progran 
should Include the number and amount of loans recommended 
by student financial aid officers. 

NOTE: Under P.L. 92-318, student financial 
aid officers for the first time must 
certify the amount of a student's 
financial need before a bank can make a 
guaranteed loan. 



VEA, Part H HEA IV (student aid programs) 



Evaluation 



25. We recommend that all OE and NIE sponsored evaluations Include 
analyses of the presence, causes and In^pact of sex discrimination 
In each of the program of educational areas being studied. For 
many program areas, particularly feUowshIp and training programs, 
expanded follow-up studies of participants by sex will be required. 

0P8E NIE - Planning and Evaluation 

Staff 



Research Studies 



26. We recommend that OE and NIE support a series of studies on sex 

role development and sex discrimination In education. Specifically, 
we recoffinend that: 



a. NIE review existing research on the development of 
sex roles and self Image and support a series of 
research and developoent efforts designed to fill the 
gaps In current knowledge of this topic. 

NIE - Applied Studies NIE - Career Education 

- New Initiatives - Field Initiated Studies 
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b. OE or NIE support a study on how the attitudes of 
counselors* teachers, administrators, parents and 
peers affect career plans and expectations of women 
and men, with a separate analysis of sexism In 
guidance tests. 

OPBE NIE • Planning & Evaluation 

Staff 



c. The full-scale study resulting from the pilot study, 
Barriers to Women's Participation In Postsecondary 
Education, be broadened to Include a representative 
sanple of nales as a comparison group. 

NCES 



d. OE support a study of the barriers female and male 
Aonhlgh school graduates face In acquiring additional 
education and training. 

OPBE 



Reporting and Disseminating Information 

27. We recommend that OE and NIE expand efforts to report and 
disseminate Information on women in education. Specifically, 
we recommend that: 

a. NCES publish, at least annually, special mini-reports 
and projections on the relative status of women and 
men in education, both as students and employees. In 
addition, NCES' regular reports should include separate 
chapters comparing data on men and women. 

NCES 



b. Program data appearing In annual reports Include 
participant data by sex. 

See 24 (a). 
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c, OPBE and its equivalent in NIE include in thotr evaluation 
and planning studies special sections on the impacc of 
programs on the sexes. 

OPBE NIE - Planning and Evaluation 

Staff 



Equality for Women as a Priority 

28. We recommend that equality for the sexes in education be declared 
an official priority of both OE and NIE. In line with that 
priority, we recommend that: 

a. Implementation of recommendations be tracked through 
the Operational Planning System at the Assistant 
Secretary or Commissioner/Director level. 

ASE Director of NIE 

Commissioner of Education 



b. At least 10 percent of the appropriations for the 
following programs be spent on projects which make a 
special contribution to equal educational opportunity 
for women: 

Education Professions Development Act, Parts D, E and F 
Education for the Handicapped Act, Part 0 

Funds could be used in projects which advance women 
in school administration, train teachers to avoid 
sex bias, train administrators on implementing 
Title IX and train teacher trainers to sensitize 
teachers to sex bias. 

Higher Education Act, Title II 

Funds could be used in projects which advance women 
in library administration, support workshops on un- 
sexbiased materials and assist librarians in building 
collections relating to women's rights and women's 
issues. 

Vocational Education Act, Parts C, D and I 

Funds could be used in projects which study the 
obstacles to women's full participation in all areas 
of vocational education, demonstrate approaches to 
breaking down sex stereotypes in vocitfonal educa- 
tion and develop curriculum materials which counter- 
act career sex stereotypes. 
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Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education ^ 



Funds could be used for experiments in academic and 
vocational education with a potential for expanding 
educational opportunities for women returning to 
school or work after several years* absence, 

Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title IV 

Funds would be used to assist sex segregated schools 
in desegregation. 



Staff Education 

29, We recommend that OE and NIE undertake to educate their own staffs 
to avoid sex bias in agency operation and program management. 
Specifically, we recommend that: 

a. Briefings for all supervisory staff be conducted on the 
implications of Title IX and other sex discrimination 
legislation for OE's and NIEls program operations, 

b, OE and NIE arrange for training programs to create employee 
awareness of sex biases and their influences on the actions 
of employees. 

Commissioner of Education Director of NIE 



Women's Action Office and Advisors 

30, We recommend that both OE and NIE establish a Women's Action Office 
to see that steps to improve the status of women both inside and 
outside the agency are carried out smoothly and expeditiously* 
Specifically, we recommend that: 

a» These offices serve-as a continuing source of advice 
to the Commissioner and the Director on progress 
towards that goal and on new steps needed to help 
women secure equality in education and In the Federal 
education agencies. 

b. These offices report directly to the Assistant 

Commissioner for Special Concerns and an official of 
equivalent stature in NIE and absorb the functions of 
the Federal Women's Program Coordinator, 
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c. The following orgarlzatlon for the Women's Action 
Office be dnveloped: 



Director, Women's Action Office 



GS - 15 







1 Secretarial Staff 

- --4- 




Associate 


director 




Associate Director 


for Equal 


Employment 




for Program Policy 


GS • 


■14 




GS - 14 



3 professional staff 3 professional staff 

2 secretarial staff 2 secretarial staff 



NIE would have a smaller staff consonant with 
the agency's present size, 

Cotnnlssloner of Education Director of NIE 



31. We recommend that both OE and NIE convene an ad hoc conmitt^e 
by advertising for people interested In helping in the selection 
of the Director and Associate Directors of the Women's Action 
Offices. These ad hoc committees would be no more than 15 mem- 
bers, elected from among the original volunteers. These 
committees would draw up criteria for the selection of the 
Director and the Associate Directors and identify and recommend 
candidates to fill those positions. Upon final selection of 
candidates by the OE Conwissioner and NIE Director* the respon- 
sibilities of the ad hoc committees would terminate. 

Commissioner of Education Director of NIE 



32. We recommend that Women's Action Advisors be designated 

throughout the agencies to link program policies and em.ployees 
with the work of the Women's Action Office. Specifically, we 
reconmend that: 

a. On a continuing basis, Advisors work with the Women's 
Action Office in carrying out their mission throughout 
the agencies by recommending priorities for action, 
reviewing program and employment activities affecting 
women and keeping communication channels open between 
program officials and the Women's Action Office. 
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Advisors be designated by the Directors of the 
respective Women" s Action Offices. 



c. Advisors be regular employees, released part-time 
from their regular duties. 

d. Each OE Deputyship and equivalent in NIE have at least 
two Advisors I one for internal employment and one for 
programs. OE should have one Advisor concerned with 
employment for every 200 people in a deputyship> with 
the Office of the Commissioner combined with th^^ 
Deputyship for Development. OE should have one 
Advisor concerned with program policy for every 200 
people in the three program Deputyships. According 

to OS's current staffing* that would make a total of 
24; NIE Advisors would be chosen in a comparable 
manner. 

Commissioner of Education Director of NIE 

OE Deputies NIE Deputies 



Special Policy Positions 

33. We recormiend that 0£ and NIE substantially increase the proportion 
of women advising on the operation of OE programs. Specifically, 
we recommend that: 

a. All NIE and OE recommendations for advisory councils and 
.special commissions aim to bring the proportion of women 
on each to 50 percent. 

ASE Director of NIE 

Commissioner of Education 



b» The same goal be set for the appointment of women to 
program review panels* outside evaluation teams, tech- 
nical assistance personnel and consultants. Bureau chiefs 
should be responsible for approving these appointments to 
see that goals are being met. In addition, OE and NIE 
should adopt a standard fee for compensating consultants, 
regardless of salary, experience or other considerations. 

c. Task forces be approximately 50 percent female. OE and 
NIE staff should avoid defining criteria for task force 
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membership so that a predominance of men must be 
chosen. Bureau chiefs and Deputies should review 
and approve task force membership to see that goals 
are being met. 

01 Deputies NIE Deputies 

OE Bureau Chiefs 



d. Bureau chiefs and Deputies report quarterly to the 
Conmissioner of Education and to the Director of NIE 
on the male/female makeup of all review panels, out- 
side evaluation teams, technical assistants, con- 
sultants and task forces. 

Conmissioner of Education Director of NIE 

OE Deputies NIE Deputies 

OE Bureau Chiefs 
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APPENDIX C 

UNITS AFFECTED BY TASK FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS 
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APPENDIX D 

IMPLEMENTING THE RECOhWENOATIONS OF THE HEW WOMEN'S ACTION PROGRAM 



The Women's Action Program Report, transmitted to Secretary 
Richardson in January 1972, contained twenty-one recommendations on 
improving the impact of DE programs on women. Proposing ways to 
implement these recommendations is one of this Task Force's 
mandates- 

Since January, some recormendations were incorporated into new sex 
discrimination legislation', a few others were implemented by the 
Office of Education. In the course of its investigation, this Task 
Force found that reorganizing the remaining recommendations would 
facilitate their implementation--especially where responsibility 
for action was not clearly delegated, and where proposed action was 
not explicitly detailed. 

The following pages offer an agenda for implementing the WAP 
recommendations. Task Force comments appear in italics beneath 
each WAP recommendation. 
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The Office of Education should evaluate Its programs In career education 

and counseling to dcternfiine the extent to which they contribute to, or 

might counteract* sex stereotyping In health service occupations (see 
page 55 in WAP Report)* 

Rttomzn(hXA.on ^25^ on zvaiiiation inciudu M^u^lng tho, 

in^.pact 0^ or pWQ^am on men and ccomein <seAvecf, See 
page 64, 



RzcomcndcuUoM ^ Z6a and *26b on \2^exiAdx htadi<u^ inclid^ 
thz ^iitQJt6 0($ coiiMzJLinQ on caAe,^ cfioicz. 5ee page 64, 



In order to assure equal access for women to education programs, 
legislation should be developed by the Office of Education to include sex 
as a prohibited basis for discrimination in the admission of students by 
f?ducational institutions (see page 70 in WAP Report). 

Tttlz IK 0^ V.l. 92-$1S, enacted last Jioie, prohibits moht 
initiXiition^ ^Kom cU>4C/Umowtcttg in admu^loM on the ba6i4> 
oi 6ex. 

Recormendatlon ^ 1 1 /iequei>t6 covcAage ioh mo6t o^ tJio^e 
iMtUiition6 exempted. See page 41, 



The Office of Education should make efforts to insure that opportunities 
are available for women to enter traditionally male fields in graduate 
school (see page 70 in WAP Report). 

Reeomnzi'datLon ^6_ Cjoneehn6 equatizcng tJie pAopo^Uion 
me>i and i^jomen in att levels and in att a^eas 0($ education 
tlviough tMiining pnogAam6, See page 40, 



The Office of Education's evaluation panels of outside consultants to 
review proposals should include more women (see page 70 in WAP Report). 

Recofmendatcon ^33 apptits to con6aZtant!i, by AaA^ing 
the pAopo^tion oY'mmen used <u con6txttant6 to SO peAcent 
0^ the total, and by adopting a 6tandaAd ^ee compen- 
6ating con6uZtant6 AegaKdte6& o^ 6ataAy, expedience, ok 
otiiCA con^ideAoXioni . See page 74, 
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Implefnenting t he WAP Recommendations (Con'd) . 

In the pending legislation for graduate study support* authority should 
be provided to identify* periodically, specific subject areas of need 
for doctoral training. Recruitment efforts in these fields should 
particularly emphasize the enrollment of women and minorities {see 
page 71 in WAP Report). 

Re.comme.ndcUA.on conceAn^ eqmi<,zing the p^opoKtion 0|$ 
men and uH)men in alt tevtl6 and in att oAca* o(5 edixcjxtlon 
thKough tAaining p^og\afn6. See page 40. 



The program guidelines for Higher Education Personnel Fellowships should 
continue to emphasize fellowship projects for women among the high priority 
areas for funding. Institutions should be encouraged to develop exemplary, 
replicable programs designed to meet the needs of women; e.g., part-time 
programs for older women. Support on a multi-year basis could be 
provided to interested • approved applicants to develop and implement 
experimental programs to attract women to "traditionally male" fields 
(see page 71 in WAP Report). 

HecomendatLcn ^6 includes ottAactLng membeM o^ one ^ex 

to {^ieZd6 tAoditxonaJUy dominated by the otheA 6eK, See page. 40. 

Recommendation ^ } St 20 1 and g? addAt^6 the pKobtem mmen 
KttnAning to edacjcUZon. See page6 56- SI. 

kecofmendation ^19 coveM promoting poAt-time 6tiidy 
oppo^Uunitits. See page SS. 

Recormendation ^28b^ coveA6 a 10 peAcent 6et-a6ide in selected 
pAog^am to be 6peMt on pKojecX^ miung a special coniAibiUion 
to equal edacationat oppoMiuiity ^oa mmen. See page 72, 



Program regulations should state that sex should not be a factor in 
admission of participants to projects. This procedure would apply not only 
to new projects but also to refunded projects (see page 71 in WAP Report) . 

Title JK 0^ P.L. 92-318 p^ohibiX^ tkU kind oi 
di^cAXrrination. 

Recommendation ^l^deal6 icUh including a statement on 
Title IX in pAoghxtm ^egutatioM. See page 3S. 
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In^plementing the WAP RecoiTtn^endaUons^ (Con'd) 



The ethnic group and sex of applicants for and awardees of fellowships 
should be reported. Recruitment procedures should also be described 
(see page 71 in WAP^ Report), 

RecommencfaXion ^24d KtqauU inionmtlon on th^ 4ex 
appticani4i md cmKd<i<i^ izttomklp^. 5ec page 6 3, 



The representation of women on the National Advisory Council on the 
Education Professions should be increased (see page 71 in WAP Report). 

ol mmejx on advuc^y ccuncA.i4> io 50 peAcen^ o(J tht 
total. See page 74. 



The Office of Education should consider development of an evaluation 
procedure for determining the impact of on-going continuing education 
programs for women, including course offerings, availability of course 
credit, transfers of previous credit, provision for part-time study, 
counseling services, types of instruction methods and materials, 
financial aid opportunities, providing of child care services, 
relationship of continuing education program to sponsoring institution 
(see page 71 in WAP Report). 

Wtth initial iandcng f^^cm HEW* 6 O^^lc^ Planning and 
EvalucuUon, OE i6 admi^iUtQAing the pilot pha4ie, oi a 
^ tad y intended to qoMxqa data on mmen*6 di(i(^iciUUie^ in 
6ecuAing acce44 to continui>ig education. TkU 6tudy m>6 
inltUated at tixe ^eque6t of^ tire Women/* Action PnogKom. 

Recomendation ^^5 coueA^ evaluation oi the vnpacX o{^ OE 
pAog^iam on t^^omen. 5ee po.ge 64. 



The Office of Education should consider sponsoring an experimental adult 
learning situation for women to detennine motivation to learn, effective 
means of instruction, pertinent instructional materials, and effect of 
previous nonacademic experience on self-concepts and approach to learning. 
It would incorporate features such as resource centers on available 
opportunities for women, child care facilities, course work credit for 
relevant nonacademic experiences, flexible curricula to meet specific 
needs of ethnic group women, procedures to alleviate or eliminate administra- 
tive encounters with institution (see page 72 in WAP Report). 
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Imp lementing the WAP ftecofmiendattons (Con'd) 



fie.cofm^niiittion ^1 incXudti pXovicUng infiO^cition and 
technical ti64.ufance on TitU IX and U6 lmplica.tLon to 
St(U^ tducation pvuonncl and otheM, S^c pagd 58. 

R^commdation ^14 in6tAncX6 the. Oif^<c^ (JoA Civil Rlghi^ to 
iVCKk dlAtcXZij to<7)t tht StaZu to ovoAcomQ, pMi^tnt ineciiiitio^. 
See page 4S. 

\(tccmzndation ^£3 addMU^^tb incKtoMing thz vicmbQA^kip 0(J 
toomen on advi^o^y councU^ to SO p^Accnt o^ thz total. 
5ee page 74. 



The Office of Education should consider requesting a legislative 
amendment which specifies that for a state to be eligible for federal 
assistance for vocational education, it must submit for approval by the 
Office of Education a five-year plan for equalizing vocational education 
programs for both sexes (see page 78 in WAP Report 



Rzcofmzndatxon ^1^ coecA>6 6ubtniXZinQ an oj^^uKance 
cofrpliancz to Jitlz IK oi P.L. 92-318. 5ee page 38. 

Rzcomcnda^tion ^S^ incladu ztimina^ting ^zxi^m in coazza 
pKzpoKotion. Szz pagz 40. 



The Office of Education should study the extent and type of public school 
courses limited predominantly to one sex or in which one sex is given 
preference. Tie in with efforts just beginning in the Office of Civil 
Rights to collect vocational education enrollment by race, so that sex 
is collected simultaneously. Include programs at all levels; secondary 
schools, post-secondary institutions (including trade and technical 
schools, junior and community colleges, MDTA programs, etc.) (see page 
79 in WAP Report). 

Rzcomzndation ^25 inclndt6 acquiring zMolimz^itb by 6zx 
in zach 6ubjzct oAza. Szz page 6t. 

RzcomzndaXi^on ^23 includes a nzcormzndation to colZzcX 
zyixollmznt data By Aex ioK in^titxition^ oUzAing vocational 
zdacation. 



ic 



The Office of Education should analyze data currently available from 
such sources as its Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education - 
and the Women's Bureau, and provide for collection of information needed 
to pinpoint areas of sex discrimination in vocational education, including: 

0 region, demographic characteristics of institutions, level of 
instruction, ethnicity of students enrolled (full-time and part-time); 
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Imple menting the WAP Recomn endat Ions (Con'd) 



0 sex-typing promoted by Instruction; 

0 differentials in expected salary, growth potential i and job 
market; and 

0 attitudes of counselors, teachers, administrators, parents and 
students toward integrating courses and institutions {see pages 
79-80 in WAP Report). 

Rzcomzndiition ^2yinctudQ^ a mcof^vfmndcUion to acVizcX 
^nKotijnzfU data 'Uy 6zx (^c^ aadi typz CjJ vocational 
iMtitiition, See page 6J. 

He^cmmznda^tion incladu acquVUng inf^o^ntton on 
6ZCondaAy 6ckoot ^n/iotlmtntb in vocxition {yizidt by 4 ex. 



tl^cornimndatlon ^25 inctudu anaZij6i6 o^ tho. Xmpac^ o^ 
6ZX di^cAtmination In zacJi p^ogKom oAea. Vi^{^zKQ.ntiaU 
in ^xpzcXcd 6alaMj and g^atk potznticil maid 6e 
txpton.(id. See page 64. 

^Lztomandjotion ^26 li> tonttKmd i^iith tht aHzct^ oi attitudu 
oi school peA4on>te£, poAznt^^ and itudznt6 on caAeeA choicz. 
See page 64/ 



The Office of Education, in developing new curricula and instructional 
materials In career education, should place emphasis on "de-sexing" 
instruction and encouraging equal participation of both sexes in all 
courses and schools (see page 80 in WAP Report). 

tl^commndation ^S^inc^udz^ involving ^tadzrvU of^ botli 
tZKZ6 tn alt education acti^Jitiu, See page 40. 

Rccormzndation ^4^ includes iMu^ng that all ins tAactional 
mtoMatt be j$^ee o<$ 6cx bia/^u , See page 39. 

Rccomcndation includes f^o^tOyXing educational app^aachu 
uJiich cncouAxigz cKiZdKcn of^ hotk 6cxe^ to explore neiv^olc^. 
Sec page 52. 

ilecomendation ^2Sb coveM a 10 pe\cent 6eJ:-a^ide in selected 
p^og\am6 to be ^spe^it on projects making a special cont/iibixtton 
to eqtiat opponXunitij f^oK wcmn. See p^gC72, 
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I^n plemen tlng the HA P Reconnendations (Con'd) 

Recommenda^xOK^ ^1S , 19, 20, and 12^ inchidz tlxc hupponX 

p\0jzct6 ioK mf)m\ \z^LiA.nl\\g to tdutation. See page* 56-57. 

RtcormoxdaXicn ^Ub cc\:<i\6 a 10 pmAcavt 6QJ:-cuidc in 
^ttzcXzd p'^og'^ami^'{o^ p^e/ec^4 mfufig a 6ptcLai contnA,bixtCon 
to tqiuit oppo^tanitij ($oa icormn. 5Jce page 72. 



The Office of Education should consider conducting a study to: 

(1) determine teacher, counselor and parent attitudes and expectations 
concerning males and females in elementary, secondary, and post-secondary 
institutions and 

(?) design model teacher and counselor training programs which create an 
awareness of sex-role stereotyping and sensitize prospective teachers and 
counselors to their impact influence on girls and women and 

(3) compare professional counseling with pe.er group counseling in 
changing stereotyped attitudes (see page 72 In WAP Report), 

on 6tx bi(i6U in peMonnoI t^cUfiing p-iogham. See page 52* 
Racom^endatioM * 26b ayid 26 d indbxdz tzvuKal KcZcutzd 

Rzcormzndaiion ^2}b tovoM a /O pvtcz^vt 6Q.t-<uidz In 
6zZzcXtd pAognAm6 'ion. phojZ(U6 mfUng a hpucxat conthibution 
to zquoX oppoKtiuiitij (^oK uwen. See page 72. 



Legislation should be developed by the Office of Education specifying 
that all HEW-supported vocational education programs shall be conducted 
without sex discrimination (see page 78 in WAP Report). 

TitltlK, V.l. 92-3i8 p\okibit6 6tK diJ^c^Xm 
vocj(itionkl education. 



The Office of Education should encourage state advi^sory councils, within 
the restriction of their membership requirements, to increase the number 
and percentage of women members so as to better respond to the needs of 
women. State councils should be requested to submit to the Commissioner 
of Education a list of current members and their expiration dates, along 
with plans for recruiting minorities and women (see page 78 in WAP Report). 
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Impl ement ing the WAP Reconriendatio ns (Conjd) 



the Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education 1n the Office 
of Education should consider encouraging and supporting states to 
establish training programs to Increase the skills and upgrade the 
status of household workers (see page 03 in WAP Report). 

Scnce tilt mid- I960 'a 6orfit $3 mitUon i^cnt into MPTA 
dej^oMtAcition pKoj2.(Lt(> (^oh, mmin in hou6zhold w^k. OE 
developed a tAainlng and adrnifilitACition mnuaZ a6 a 
0^ thv>z pM)jttU. Slo noio a^o^ havd been initiattd 
6intt thz h'AP Re^oA^ iocu tAan4>iuXX^d. 

^* Suc^zeA6 0^ tixzm tAahUng p\0Q^am6 >U g\caX£u hampeAzd 
by tlu zxcIiU>ion 0(J hou6diotd mnkoM (^Acm fajji 
Labo\ Standa/id6 Aci; thzy mzd not be paid the, nu^ninKirTi 

Rzcomtndcition ^2 8b incZadz6 a 10 poAcznt 6Zt-a6idz in 
6zZzcttd pAogAom to^cA could ^und pKojacX^ in tht oAza, 
See page 72. 



The problems and needs of domestic workers should be scheduled as an 
issue for analysis in the Oepartoient's planning guidance system. The 
analysis should be conducted by the Social and Rehabilitation Service 
In coordination with the Office of Education, the Social Security 
Adtiinistration and the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning 
and Evaluation (see page 83 in WAP Report). 

We uAgt OE to coopeAotc ccith thz Social and 
RzhabiiiMUion SzAvicc in it6 analy^iJi. 



The Office of Education, through adult and continuing education programs 
(Bureau of Adult, Vocational i and Technical Education), should broaden 
opportunities for older women to participate in career education programs, 
expanded offerings in history, economics, literature, art, music and the 
crafts should be encouraged. Any special courses for this age group should 
be free or moderately priced, and adapted to the needs and interests of 
older women. The expanded use of radio and TV programming, particularly 
during the day, should be encouraged to reach older women in their homes 
or other residences (see pages 89-90 in WAP Report). 

Recorrtnendo^on^ ^^1^^^^ 1% 20, 21 and il KcioA to women 
KzXwining to education/ See pagt6 56-57. 

Rzcomo^idaticn i^2Sb covzM a 10 peActnt 6zt:-a6idt in 
6zltcXcd pAogHwriy^ bt 6pcnt on pK0jtCyt& mking a 
iptcLal conXAibiition tX} z^iuU oppoKtuniti^^oK 
mmtn. 5ee page 72. 



